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” The Most Remarkable of New Vegetables, HAVE YOU SEEN P * + 
i BURPEE’S BUSH LIMA, ° ™ “47ST FaAsttons in ansies ? y 


: Probably not, for the remarkable improvements are very recent, and several are now 
” The ONLY Bush Form of the TRUE Large Lima Bean. © afiered for the "first time, while new strains of the past few years have been perfected. ’ 
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4 ° Pansies are doubtless the most popular of all flowers raised from seed, and in order to give Q@ 
44 i Fo @ 2 new impetus to their culture, by acquainting all with the wondrous beauty of the +4 
‘ LATEST NOVELTIES, we have decided to make the following { 
4 e $ 
For —— ; 
‘4 e Special For ( "t we will mail one packet @¥ 
1892 S. each of all the following: 4 
4 Off Y 
‘¥ ° er only. /, 
PEACOCK PANSY. A 1 \\ al WW 
9 grand fancy flower, petals edged . be 
/ wine thin oes iné, Ry. in \ i } bé 
} which is a space of purplish crim- \ / 
’ e son, estan into a rich central \ 
‘ blotch of deep blue shading to +” 
y black. The coloring is truly 
delicious. 
$f @ ROSY MORN PANSY, ” 
This is a really beautiful rosy red { 
+4 color with a distinct white ed ¢ 
around each petal, while the 
+ @ three lower petals are blotched ry 
with a deep purplish red. The 
4 flowers are of perfect form and rs 
] ] good size. A 
4 * BURPEE’S DEFIANCE +4 
}) GIANT FANCY PANSIES. 
The flowers measure from two- ‘ 
4 and-one-half to four inches , 
across; the ground colors are of 
os @ all shades and they are both *¢ 
three-spotted and /five-spotted, 
ae distinctly marked with the large +4 
blotches. 
te We have a beautiful plate, 
9 oe seve cure e painted = — eo. of the 4] 
, : ‘ aa 4 a =) : ree distinct new Pansies nam 
44 — = NiATLEE BURPER &OG- ae Se - a above, which we will mail en- 4] 
closed flat with our FARM 
+4 5] is the nost oy my novelty of @ ANNUAL for 1892. +4 
BURPEE S B the age, being the first and IMPROVED GIANT f. 
+4 only true bush form of the TRIMARDEAU. | Greatly +“ 
popular Large Lima Bean. The bushes grow 18 to 22 inches high, stout, always erect, yet branching so improved in the enormous size 
'Y® vigorously that each plant develops into a m ificent circular bush, two to three feet in diameter. An of flowers, fine form, and in- rv} 
} immense yielder, each bush bearing from 50 to of the handsome, large pods. well filled with the large @ creased variety of colors. 
beans, identical in size and luscious flavor to the well-known Large Pole Limas. By the introduction IMPERIAL GERMAN 
AD of this most valuable novelty the largest and best Lima Beans can now be ot raised in quantity Splendid Mixed Seed of over A 
without the ye and labor attached to the use of poles. Price per liberal packet, 20 cents ; 3 packets fifty estore. saved trom the finest 
‘Ay for 50 cents; 7 packets for $1.00 ; post-paid. * flowers, by the German speck +b] 
. . alist whose gardens we repeal 
” Over One Thousand Dollars in Cash Prizes. edly inspected during the past * 
+¢ Each purchaser is entitled to compete for a separate prize of ge for goo Beate, on Seenabenten for @ ALL FIVE of the above grand Novelties in PANSIES, one packet of each with in- Spa 
the banner State. Competition card, giving full particulars, sent with each package of the seed. structions how to raise the largest Pansies, will be mailed to any address on receipt of 25 4% 


++ 7 t bli inst mistaking other Bush Limas for BUR- é : 
CAUTION. PEERS Bush Lima, which is i HE ON ‘Y TRUE L RGE LIMA Bush Bean. cts., or five complete Collections for $1.00. No such offer was ever made before, and 


ad @ we hope to greatly extend the culture of Pansies by thus popularizing the finest strains of $j 
this beautiful flower. Will you not take this opportunity of becoming acquainted with if 


) Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1892 ? ‘ their wondrous beauty? Our word for it, you cannot invest twenty-five cents in any 


+4) other seeds that will give such satisfaction and delight. 9 
iv The Best and Most Complete Seed Catalogue of the year. It is a handsome book of 172 ORDER NOW, and ask for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1892, 44 


es, full of hints to those who know, and valuable information for those who want to know about the A a aa - 

44 Best Garden, Farm and Flower Seeds, Plants, Shrubs and Summer Flowerin Bulbs. Rare e the most complete Seed Catalogue of the year. With honest descriptions, truthful illus- if 
At i AY baggy) at ye et RET Eee an and Decutiral: colcred plates painted, from trations, and colored plates painted from nature, it tells all about the BEST SEEDS, 

‘y> nature. Although making a nominal = of ten cents per copy, which is less than the actual cost to us, including Rare Novelties in Vegetables and Flowers, which cannot be had elsewhere. 4 








/ we will be pleased to mail it FREE to all who intend to purchase Seeds. Please mention The Youth’s Companion. 44 

+ 

/ . . 

»>W. ATLEE URPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ 
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W.L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE. 


It is made of the best leather produced in this country. It is a calf Shoe, made 
seamless, best dongola tops. It is as smooth inside as a hand-sewed Shoe. It is equal 
to other makes costing from $4 to $5. It is stylish, durable and comfortable to the feet, 


The Best Shoe in the World for the Price. 


FOR CENTLEMEN. FOR LADIES. 


QO GENUINE HAND- 00 HAND-SEWED SHOE, 
= SEWED. It equals im- is made of the. best 

ported French shoes ry Dongola; stylish, durable 
costing from $8 to $12, and and easy fitting. Equals 


cannot be duplicated at this imported French shoes costing from 
price. $4.00 to $6.00. ” 


HAND-SEWED i) BEST DONGOLA, per- 
s Rs The finest calf. fect in every way. 
stylish comfortable and t Success has attended our 
durable, and the best dress shoe efforts to produce a first- 
in the country for the price; 
same grade as custom made 
shoes costing from $6 to $9. 


50 POLICESHOE, for 

aw farmers, railroad men, 

&c. Best calf, seamless, 

smooth inside, three heavy soles 

with extension edge. One pair 
will do fora year. 


9 50 FINE CALF. No 
gw better or more service- 
able Shoe was ever of- 


fered at this price. One trial 
will convince. a 


y 25 and $2.00 WORK- 
f GMAWN’S Shoes. 

Equal those of other 
makes costing from $2.50 to 
$3.00, and are the best in the 
world for the price. 





class shoe at this popular price. 


0 LOW IN PRICE, but 
* not in quality. No 
’ shoe at this price has given 


better satisfaction. 


7 FOR MISSES, combines 
style with the hygienic 
t principles so necessary in 

the footwear of misses and 


young ladies. 
FOR BOYS. 
00 and $1.75 Sirs 


are made of the best mate- 
B rial throughout; will not 
rip, and will stand more hard usage 
than any other shoes sold at these 
prices. 
SPECIAL. 
| W. L. DOUGLAS’ $2.00 CALF SHOE 
FOR LADIES and $1.75 CALF SHOE 
FOR GIRLS have just been perfected. 
They are made seamless, of selected 
calf, with kangaroo calf tops, and spe- 
cially suitable for outdoor wear and 
school shoes. Keep the feet dry, with- 
out the use of rubbers. 











SPECIAL. 


W. L. DOUCLAS’ $1.75 BRO- 
CAN. The best Brogan for the price ever 
placed on the market. Solid leather through- 
out, very strongly made, and will not rip. 


These Shoes are made and guaranteed by the manufacturer to be price-worthy goods, and all have 
CAU ‘ ION the price and name of W. L. DOUGLAS stamped on bottom. Be sure you are not deceived 
= ’ 


by inferior articles, and carefully examine bottom of each shoe for stamp before purchasing. 





Examine your local paper for W. L. DOUGLAS advertisement, with name of dealer who sells my How to Order by Mail. For Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Shoes, state size and width usually worn, whethe 
shoes attached. The dealer should have all sizes and widths, as they are supplied on very short notice, direct from | Congress or Lace, Medium Cap Toe, Narrow Cap or Plain Medium French Toe is desired. a 
the factory ; therefore, take no substitute, but insist upon his getting what you desire. zadies, state size and width usually worn, whether Opera or Common Sense Toe is desired. 
If there is no dealer in your vicinity who keeps W. L. Douglas Shoes, then send direct to the factory, Shoe Dealers and General Merchants of good credit can secure the exclusive agency for the W. L. Douglas 
inclosing advertised price. Shoes are sent to all parts of the country, postage free. Shoes where I have no agent, and be advertised in their local paper free, by applying at once; catalogue and 
| full information will be sent free. Ww. L. DOUG LAs Brockton, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


A TALE OF THE TOW-PATH. 
In Six Chapters.— Chapter V. 
Homeward Bound. 


The window of the telegraph-office on the canal 
at Ellenville faces the tow-path. Although day 
was breaking and the sky was cloudless, the 
telegraph operator was still working by the light 
of an oil lamp. 

He was taking a message, which, when it 
was reduced to writing, read as 
follows : 

Stop boy on gray horse going 
east. Horse stolen from me. 
Coming at once to claim property. 
—William Rosencamp. 

The operator, with the telegram 
in his hand, went out at the door 
and looked up the canal. As he 
did so he saw bearing down upon 
him a gray horse ridden by a boy. 
It was Joe with Old Charlie. 

Both boy and horse were splash- 
ed with mud, and bore evidence 
of having come far and fast 
through the night. 

The operator stepped quickly 
out upon the tow-path, and threw 
up his hand, with the telegram 
still fluttering in it. 

“Stop!”’ he shouted. 
up, there !”’ 

Joe reined in Old Charlie, and 
the young man seized the im- 
provised bridle. 

‘*Where are you going with this 
horse ?’’ he asked. 

“‘Home,”’ replied Joe, promptly. 

“Isn't this Bill Rosencamp’s 
horse ?”’ 

“No, sir,’’ said the boy, stoutly ; 
‘he isn’t. He’s my father’s horse! 
He was stolen, and I'm takin’ 
him back home.”’ 

“Didn't Captain 
him?” 

“Yes, but he hadn’t any right 
to him, and he abused him, too.”’ 

“Didn't you take him without 
Captain Bill’s knowledge ?”’ 

“Of course I did! I couldn't 
have got ’im at all if I hadn’t.”’ 

“Well, I guess you’d better get off and let me 
take charge of the horse, and we'll investigate 
this matter a little. Come,’ he called, as Joe 
hesitated, ‘‘get down! Get down, I say!” 

The boy let himself wearily to the ground. 

Several men and boys who were standing near | 
the offices and on the tow-path came crowding 
about. 

“The superintendent is due here soon,” said 
the operator. ‘‘He’s coming up with the pay- 
master, and he’ll settle it.’’ 

On the canal the superintendent’s authority 
was almost absolute. Local authorities deferred 
to him in all matters pertaining to the canal and 
its employees, unless the law were formally 
invoked. 

The crowd stood about impatiently. The 
operator still held the horse, and Joe stood near, 
looking confident and very earnest. Presently a 
steam-launch came puffing up the canal, gave 
two shrill whistles, and was quickly made fast to 
the dock. 

A heavy, well-built man, with a closely cropped 
heard and a kindly face, stepped from the deck 
to the tow-path. He was followed by a man 
who carried a heayy valise, and by one or two| 
other men. 

They were the canal superintendent and the | 
paymaster and their assistants. 

“What's the matter here, Matthew?” asked | 
the superintendent, approaching the group. } 

“This boy is charged with stealing this horse,” 
replied the operator. ‘‘Here’s the message.” 

The superintendent took the telegram and read 
it. 

“Is this Bill Rosencamp’s horse ?’’ he asked, 
turning to Joe. 

“No, sir!’ repeated Joe. 
my father’s horse.” 

“But he acknowledges having taken him from 
Rosencamp,”’ the operator explained. 

‘Well,’ said the superintendent, ‘‘Rosencamp | 


“Hold 


Bill have 


‘He isn’t. He’s 


| is coming. 





When he gets here we shall find out 
whose horse it is.” 

“But I don't want to stay here till he comes,” 
said Joe. 

“Probably not,’’ remarked the operator, sar- 
castically. 

The superintendent, who seemed to perceive 
that this was not an ordinary case of horse- 
stealing, now looked more closely at Joe, and 
noticed the boy’s haggard, hungry look. 

‘He won't hurt you,”’ he said. ‘‘Rosencamp’s 
a rough fellow, but he won’t hurt any one around 
here; and if it turns out that the horse is yours 
or your father’s, you will get possession of him, 


“Where did you get the horse ?’’ was the next 
question. 

‘Bought ’im.’ 

‘*Where ?”” 

‘Right here in Ellenville.” 

“From whom ?”’ 

Rosencamp hesitated a little. 
know the man’s name,”’ he said. 
had ‘im to sell.’’ 

“TI know!”’ piped out a shrill voice from the 
crowd that had gathered in the room. “It was 
Callipers—the man that’s been in prison for horse- 
stealing. I see ’em strike the bargain here on 
the tow-path yisterday.” 


“TI don’t rightly 
“A feller ‘at 


Within Sight of Home 


of course. Meantime we shall have to find out 
the exact truth of the matter. Have you had 
any breakfast ?”’ 

“No, sir,” replied Joe, ‘I haven’t had any, nor 
Old Charlie either.” . 

The superintendent smiled. ‘‘Matthew,’’ he 
said, ‘tell the stable-man to take this horse up to 
the barn and feed him and rub him down. And 
you,”’ turning to the boy, who was not a little 
bewildered by the invitation, ‘«come with me.” 

He led the way across the street into a large 
boarding-house. There, in a warm and pleasant 
dining-room, Joe ate the first good meal he had 
taken in several weeks. 

Under its cheering influence his heart warmed, 
his tongue was loosened, and to Mrs. Jones, the 
kind landlady, who sat by and served him, he 
told the story of his folly, his suffering and his 
desire. 

When he had finished his breakfast, Mrs. Jones 
went with him to the office, and calling the 
superintendent aside, said : 

“This boy is no thief. He is honest, and right 
in what he has done.” 

“We shall soon find out about it,’’ was the 
reply. ‘Here comes Rosencamp.”’ 

Captain Bill rode up to the office door, dis- 
mounted, and tied his horse. To the group of 
men and boys who quickly surrounded him he 
told, with many threats and much rough lan- 
guage, the story of his night ride, and denounced 


' the wickedness of Joe. 


“Ef I once git my hands on ’im,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘he’ll never want to see another hoss agin 
as long as he lives!"’ 

Tired with his journey, splashed with mud, 
his face red with anger, he entered the office and 
demanded the gray horse. 

«Was it your horse that the boy took ?’’ in- 
quired the superintendent. 

“Course it was,’’ replied Captain Bill, with a | 
tine pretence of indignation. 


| rai away from home last June? 


Rosencamp lost something of his bravado. 
The kindly look disappeared from the face of 


| the superintendent. 


“Did you get this horse from Callipers?’’ he 
asked, severely. 

‘“‘Well, yes, if that’s what ’is name is,’’ replied 
Captain Bill, doggedly. 

“Don't you know that Callipers has been con- 
victed of horse-stealing ?” 

*“T don’t know’s I do.” 

“And didn’t you know that this horse had been 
stolen ?”” 

“Tf I had ’a’ knowed it, do you spose I'd ’a’ 
took *im? 
how ?”” added Captain Bill, looking the crowd 
over savagely. 

“I say so,” 
the room. ‘I saw Callipers arrested last night 
for stealing the horse he traded to Bill 
camp. The constable has the irons on him now, 
and the sheriff has gone across to Port Jervis to 
head off the horse.” 

“Well, Rosencamp,’ 
‘“‘what have you to say to that?” 

“If the hoss was 
‘chow was I to know it? 
stolen.” 

“Yes, somebody did tell you!’’ exclaimed Joe. 


Who says it was a stolen hoss, any- 


said a man who had just entered 


Rosen- 


said the superintendent, 


stole,”’ 
Nobody told me it was 





| far from their home. 


| 


said Rosencaimp, | 


“IT told you the horse was stolen, and the man | 


you got him of stood right there an’ didn’t deny 
it, either! I said it was my father’s horse, an’ it 
is!” 

The superintendent turned to Joe. 
your father ?”’ he asked. 

Joe hesitated a moment. Then he replied, ‘‘His 
name is Gaston.” 

“What Gaston? Do 
Gaston, of Laymanville ?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s his name. 
lives.” 

“And you—look here! 


“Who is 


you mean Leonard 


That’s where he 


Are you the boy who 
I know your 


father, if you are Joseph Gaston, and I know 
that he has been breaking his heart about you for 
three months.”" 

Joe turned his face from the crowd, and looked 
down at the floor. There was perfect stillness in 
the room. Joe was the first to break the silence. 
He held up his head, and looked the superin- 
tendent squarely in the face. 

“TI did run away from home,” he said, “and it 
I didn’t know it 


want to go back, 


was foolish and it was wicked. 
then, but I do and I 
especially since I found the horse. I think maybe 
if I take Old Charlie back with me they—they 
won’t be so hard on me; they—they’ll be gladder 
to—to—”’ 
The boy burst into tears, and 
broke completely. The 
from his 
chair, and opened the door into a 
private office. 

**Here,”” he 
in here. I want to talk with you.” 

On the threshold the superin- 
tendent turned to look at Captain 
Bill. 

“Are you going to institute pro- 
against this boy? If 
you are, he will be placed under 
and I shall become his 
If you are not going 


now, 


down 


superintendent rose 


said to Joe; ‘come 


ceedings 


bonds, 
bondsman. 
to prosecute him, you may go 
straight 
said, sharply. 


back to your boat,’’ he 
“And if I hear of 
dealing in 
again, or alusing any more boys, 


your stolen horses 
this canal company will dispense 
with your services on very short 
notice.” 

Rosencamp, disappointed, 
angry than ever, 
knowing that he could not pros- 


cowed, more 
ecute Joe, made his way to the 
and out to the tow-path 
waiting 
his horse, 


door 
amid the 
crowd. He 
and rode away. 

Fifteen minutes later Joe and 
the superintendent came out from 
the private office. It was evident 
that the boy had been weeping; 


jeers of the 
mounted 


but in his eyes there was a look 


of gladness and firmness that 
expressed, more plainly than 


words could have done, the con- 
dition of his mind. 

‘““Matthew,”’ said the superin- 
tendent, “tell the stable-man to’ get this boy’s 
horse, put a saddle and bridle on him, and bring 
him here. Have him get out a horse for you, 
for I want vou to go with the boy as far as 
Darbytown. there he knows the way 
home, and can go alone.” 

That afternoon, while the sun was still high, 
Joe and Old Charlie were on the highway not 
Matthew had left them at 
Darbytown, after getting a good dinner for all of 
them, and now they were travelling homeward 
alone. 

The old horse jogged on, trotting or walking as 
he liked, stopping at the roadside now and then 
to nibble at a tempting bunch of grass or a bit of 
fresh foliage, or to plunge his nose into the cooling 


From 


waters of a wayside stream. 

Even now, however, they were not making very 
time on the whole; and earlier in the day 
they had gone faster. It had seemed to Joe that 
he could not wait till the white front of the old 
farm-house should come into sight from the top 
of Hickory Hill. 

The eager anticipation of his return to the dear 
old home had heightened his spirits, and bright 
ened his eyes. 

But after Matthew left him he began to think ; 
and the more deeply he thought, the slower 
became his progress. Many suspicions and mis- 
givings had come into his mind. 

He no longer paid heed to the beauty of the day, 
the splendor of the sun, or the rich luxuriance of 
the early autumn foliage. He was looking only 
into his own heart. 

He was thinking only of his inexcusable folly 
and wickedness in leaving so gooda home. He 
was wondering what his father would say to him ; 
how his mother would receive him; whether his 
little sister would ever again care to play with him 
as of old. 

He was wondering, indeed, if his parents would 
wish to have him come home at all, disgraced as 


slow 








54 


he was; if the door of his father’s house would 
not be shut and barred against him forever. 

“Hello, ther! Wat's the matter wi’ ye?” 

The exclamation, coming so suddenly and 
unexpectedly, so startled Joe that he almost fell 
from his horse. He had been so deeply engrossed 
in thought that he had not seen any one approach- 
ing. He looked down now and discovered a little 
old man standing near the horse’s head. 

The man was shrunken, knock-kneed, eccentric 
in dress and manner, and leaned heavily on his 
cane. Joe recognized him at once as a neighbor- 
hood character, whom every one knew by the 
name of Uncle Billy. 

“W'y, I thought ye was asleep,’’ said the old 
man. ‘I was fearful ye’d tumble off the hoss.” 

‘“‘I wasn’t asleep,”’ replied Joe, ‘I was thinkin’.”’ 

“A-thinkin’!’"" exclaimed Uncle Billy; ‘w’at 
right’s a boy like you got to be a-thinkin’, I'd 
like to know ?”’? He advanced a step and laid his 
hand on Old Charlie’s neck. ‘Ben a good hoss 
in ’is day,’’ he commented; ‘looks like the hoss 
Leonard Gaston use to hev; the one ’at was stole.” 

“It is,’ replied Joe; ‘it’s the same horse.” 

The old man started back so quickly that he 
tripped and almost fell over his cane. 

“Who be you?’’ he exclaimed, shading his 





eyes with his hand, and looking up intently at | 


Joe. “You aint Joe Gaston, be ye?” 

“Yes, 1 am; I'm Joe Gaston,’’ responded the 
boy, sadly. 

Uncle Billy retreated still farther. ‘Well, I’m 
dumfiustered!"’ he exclaimed. After a minute 
he added, ‘‘W’ere ye goin’ ?”’ 

‘“‘Home!"’ replied Joe. 

The old man shook his head solemnly. ‘Ye 
won't git much of a welcome ther,’’ he said. 

“Why? Is my father set aginst me?’’ asked 
Joe, anxiously. 

“Set aginst ye? That's puttin’ it too mild. 
He’s cast ye off. He's unherited ye. He won't 
speak of ye to nobody, an’ he woy’t let nobody 
so much as mention yer name in his presience. 
Now what ye think o° that ?’’ 

The old man seemed to take delight in giving 
his unwelcome information. He looked up at 
Joe with a quizzical smile on his thin face, and 
waited for an answer. 

Joe did not reply to the question, but after a 
minute he asked : 

“Do—do you know whether my mother feels 
the—the same way ?”’ 

“Of course she doos! First along she purty 
near cried ‘er eyes out over ye. She went around 
makin’ out 't ye never stole that hoss; said ye’d 
be back in a day or two an’ clear it all up. But 
she’s give ye up now. ‘They don’t none on ’em 
ever expect to see ye agin; an’ w’at’s more, I 
guess they don't none on ‘em want to. What ye 
think o’ that? Hey?” 

Again the old man smiled grimly at Joe, and 
again Joe left his question unanswered. He was 
struggling now with a great lump in his throat 
that was growing larger and more uncontrollable 
each moment. 

‘*What—what does my little sister—what does 
Jennie think ?’’ he asked, choking sadly over the 
question. 

‘Well there now!’ was the reply; “that gal; 
I didn’t think o’ her. She don’t da‘s’t talk about 
ye to hum, ye know, but w’en she’s away she 
kind o° finds opportetunities to discuss the subjec’. 
*Twa’n’t but last week she says to me over to 
Williams’s place, says she, ‘It’s awful lonesome 
without Joe,’ she says. ‘I wisht he’d come back 
an’ be a good boy,’ says she. ‘Aint it sad about 
his goin’ away so?’ she says. ‘Do you think he’ll 
come back agin soon, Uncle Billy?’ says she. 
An’ I says, ‘No, he won’t never come back agin. 
He’s gone too fur,’ says I, ‘in more ways ’an one,’ 
saysI. What ye think o’ that? Hey?” 

But this time Joe could not have answered the 
question if he had tried. The lump in his throat 
seemed to have dissolved into tears; they filled 
his eyes, and ran freely down his face. 

The old man saw that the boy was crying, and 
for a moment seemed to repent his hardness of 
heart. 

“I’m sorry for ye, sonny,’’ said Uncle Billy, 
after an awkward pause, ‘but I tell ye they aint 
no use 0’ yer goin’ hum; they don’t ixpect ye, 
an’ they don’t want ye.”’ 

Still Joe sat, weeping and speechless. 

‘Well,’’ the old man added, ‘I must be joggin’ 
ou. Somebody might come along an’ see us two 
together, an’—well, I’ve.got a reppytation to lose, 
ye know.” 

He burst into a shrill cackling laugh, grasped 
his twisted cane more firmly, and hobbled on 
around a bend in the road and ont of sight. 

Old Charlie, unheeded by his young master, 
started on. 

The sun sank till the light it threw on the green 
September foliage was mellow and golden. From 
somewhere in the distance came the ting-a-ling of 
a cow-bell, as the herd wandered slowly home. 
The sound and the memories it brought started 
fresh tears into Joe’s eyes, and when the mist 
they occasioned had cleared away he found 
himself on the summit of Hickory Hill. 

Down in the valley, half-hidden by trees, he 
saw the white front of his home. Behind it rose 
the gray roofs of the barns. Before it stretched 
the yellow road. On it fell the soft light of the 
dying day. 

He had drawn the reins and” sat looking down 
on it, while Old Charlie, pricking up his ears in 
glad recognition of the familiar sight, pawed the 
ground impatiently. 
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““No,”’ Joe said, at last, “‘we won't go on. It’s 
no use. I’m sorry, but—it’s no use.” 

He turned the horse’s head, and Joe and Charlie 
started back. Homer GREENE. 


(To be continued.) 
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HE KNOWETH. 


Only one Judge is just ; for only One 
Knoweth the hearts of men: and hearts alone 
Are guilty or guiltless. 


Selected. —Sir Edwin Arnold, 
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For the Companion. 


THE BINGHAM NAME. 


| You can’t make a whistle out’n a pig’s tail, 
}an’ no more can you make anything ont’n a 
Bingham. The sins of the parents is bound to be 
visited on the children, even down to the fourth 
| generation, and that’s Clem and C’listy.”’ 

So Mrs. Carter had declared, with all the em- 
phasis she could give her words, when she heard 
the news that had aroused all Baldville. 

“‘An’,”’ she had continued, ‘‘nobody’d think of 
tryin’ it but Seliny Spinner; but a body needn’t 
stretch their eyes at her doin’s, for she’s a chip 
off’n the old block. The deacon’d ’ve done the 
same.”’ 

It was true that “old Jake’? Bingham had not 
been a good citizen, and that his son, "Ras, was as 
lazy and thriftless as he. And all of the seven 
sons of ’Ras had grown up “wild.” 

Weak, rather than actually vicious, and made 
outcasts by the contempt and suspicion of the 
people about them, laziness and vagabondage had 
developed in them an addiction to gaming, drunk- 
enness, petty thieving and kindred vices. 

With the exception of Pete, every one had in 
turn met death in some form outside the pale of 
respectability; and now Pete alone, with his 
family, was left to represent a dishonored name. 

Deacon Spinner had always declared that ‘‘most 





‘em like one,’’ and had himself acted on the 
benevolent contrary principle of treating like 
Christians people whom others called ‘“‘heathen.”’ 
He had even persuaded the Bingham boys to join 
his Sunday-school class, and to hear the lesson 
upon the prodigal son; but an unfriendly remark 
behind his back brought about a sudden and 
violent encounter and the boys’ precipitate depar- 
ture. 

The deacon did not cease his efforts, though he 
was derided, and when, at last, he gave work to 
Pete, after the man had served a sentence in the 
county jail, he was openly condemned. 

Then Pete fulfilled Baldville expectations and 
prophecies concerning himself. During the dea- 
con’s last illness, unable to obtain employment, 


sent to the penitentiary. Shortly after the deacon’s 
death he died there. 

It was but a few days later that his wife followed 
him, and the last of the Binghams, a boy and 
girl of fifteen years, Clement and Calista by name, 
were left to the care of the town. 

It was then that the deacon’s daughter, Selina, 
roused herself, drove straightway to the old cabin, 
unceremoniously bundled the two children into 
her chaise, and bore them home with her. 

The children had just eaten their first break- 
fast with her the next morning when Calista 
announced, decisively, “No, ma’am, we aint 
goin’ to stay. Clem says so, too.” 

“Land sakes, what do you mean ?”’ Miss Spinner 
asked, in astonishment. 

‘We've talked ’bout it, and we know what folks 
say, and —’’ Calista sat up straight—‘‘we don’t 
mean to be charity folks!”’ 

‘““Nobody’s asked you to be!’’ Miss Spinner 
answered. 

«But we haint got nothin’ to pay you,”’ persisted 
Calista. 

‘Haven't you got strong arms an’ legs, an’ aint 
you willin’ to work ?"’ 
why we want to work, C’listy and me,” said 
Clem. ‘We want to use our han’s an’ legs to take 
care of ourselves.”’ 

“Bless you, an’ that’s jest what I want—the 
use of ’em,” said Miss Spinner, with a shrewd, 
pleased nod. 

The two children looked at each other and 
hesitated a moment. 

“I'd work, willin’, for you, Miss Spinner,” 
Clem began, slowly, ‘‘because your pa was good 
to ours; but —”’ he flushed and stammered — 
‘but there’s that name. It’ll allers stick to us 
‘round here, an’ folks’ll never give us no peace, 
nor you neither, as long as we stay here.” 

“My peace don’t come from without, *bout 
such things,’’ she shortly answered; ‘‘an’ as for 
the name —"* 

‘I hate it! I want to change it,’’ interrupted 
| Calista, passionately. 
| ‘Well, vou can change it better right here in 
| Baldville than you can anywhere else, and that’s 





what I brought you here for—to give you a} 


chance,’’ Miss Spinner quietly answered. 

‘How ?’’ both breathlessly questioned. 

“You know how it got to be such a name?” 
she asked, with a kindly softening of her crisp 
tones. 
| «Yes'm,”’ said Calista, without hesitation. “It 
was ‘cause the Binghams was lazy, an’ bad, an’ 
| ugly when folks trod on ‘em, an’ it got to be mean 

| temper, an’ a don’t-care feeling "bout anybody. 


anybody could be made a heathen if you treated | 


he stole a bag of flour for his family, and was | 


«Yes’m,’’ came promptly from both. ‘That's | 


We’ve got the temper an’ will, too,”’ she ended, 
with a helpless sigh. 

“Well, child, the will won’t hurt you if you use 
it right, an’ keep down the temper. That’s what 
will is for; an’ you’d enough sight better use it to 
get rid of the old name, than to try runnin’ away 
from it. I’ll help you if you two’ll be in earnest 
*bout it.”’ 

“OQ Miss Spinner!’’ exclaimed Calista, ‘’deed 
we are in earnest.” 

‘Well, then, you stay right here in Baldville; 
give me your youth and strength an’ I'll help you 
|an’ pay you wages inio the bargain.” 
| Even Clem’s dreainy blue eyes glowed, and 

Calista’s black ones flashed, with a new light not 
unnoticed by the keen ones watching them. Then 
Calista broke out impetuously : 

‘‘Miss Seliny, we’d work our fingers to the bone 
for you, just because you've been the only one 
that ’ve treated us like humans, and—wouldn’t 
we work the more to be somebody! We don't 

want pay.”’ 
| “I know what I'm doin’,” said Miss Spinner, 
| sharply. ‘Don’t you know you've got to be self- 
| supportin’ to be self-respectin’? An’ that’s the 
very first thing I'm aimin’ at.” 
} As Clem had prophesied, people gave her no 
peace; but the old deacon’s daughter was as 
| unflinchingly immovable as a piece of granite. 
| She started to put her views into a six months’ 
| practice that tried the two children. 
| «She don’t give us a chance to fall back,’’ Clem 
| contided to his sister, when he came in tired after 
'a good day’s work. 
| «]’m glad she don’t. Why, there’s folks that’d 
| just glory to see us take a tumble!” returned 
| Calista, with a new pride. ‘And we aint going 
| to please them."’ She stamped her foot. «’Twixt 
her boostin’ and their proddin’ we’re just going to 
| climb right on up.” 
| Well, lown I would be right down ashamed 
to go, or to do any less decent than she expects,”’ 
| Clem confessed. 
| “So would I. My! I can hear her say now, 
‘Well, if you’re goin’ to stop changin’ your 
name, jest be a Bingham an’ done with it.’ She 
haint had to say it but once, and I don’t want to 
hear it again.” 

“C’listy,’°-—Clem’s voice sank to an anxious 
whisper,—‘‘do you really suppose we’re changin’ 
it any ?” 

There was a pause, and Calista knit her brows. 

“IT guess so,” she finally answered. “Anyway 
I feel it’s so inside. Perhaps folks don’t see it 
outside, though, just yet; and we can wait.” 

But ‘folks saw something,” and they were 
puzzled. The pathetic yearning and the hope 
that animated the two children were beyond their 
vision; but they did see that their prophecies had 
not been fulfilled. 

Mrs. Carter at last hinted this perplexity to 
Selina Spinner, and received the following reply : 

“They aint angels, an’ if they was I shouldn’t 
know how to manage ’em; but ’taint all Bingham 
that’s in em, an’ what is aint all bad.”’ 

“But there’s no disputin’ it, to my mind,” said 
Mrs. Carter to a friend, after repeating the unsat- 
isfactory answer; ‘‘it’s jest a grateful streak in 
‘em — nobody ever said the Binghams was 
ungrateful—that’s makin’ ’em look up so; an’ 
Seliny’s got ’em right under her thumb. They’ll 
play Simple Simon ’s long as she’ll wiggle; but 
jest let the time come where she can’t, an’ you’ll 
see what’s in ‘em’s in ’em.”’ 

The time came sooner than people expected. 

Two years had passed since that morning when 
the twins came into the sitting-room for their 
breakfast, and stated their resolve. Since then 
both had learned many lessons; but they ques- 
tioned secretly whether the coveted respectable 
place in the world would ever be freely accorded 
to them in Baldville. 

Then came another day, when a lawyer arrived 
from the city and held a long conversation with 
Miss Spinner. When Calista went to call her to 
tea, some time after the lawyer's departure, she 
found her still sitting in her chair, but helpless 
and unconscious from a stroke of paralysis. 

Two calamities had fallen upon her. The title 
under which her father had obtained the farm 
which he had left her had proved defective, and 
the greater part of the property had been adjudged 
to be the property of another. At the same time 
the bank in which all Miss Spinner’s accumula- 
tions had been deposited had failed. 

Miss Spinner had always been of a nervous 
temperament. These two pieces of information 
proved too much for her strength. 





ascertained. Miss Spinner, it was found, would 


stead plot, and would be helpless, in all probability, 
during the rest of her life. It was doubtful if she 
even regained the faculty of speech. 

Something must be done. The lawyer again 
came up; the doctor was present, and so were 
several neighbors. 

“She will have enough to keep her comfortably 
in some Old Ladies’ Home, if this place is sold,” 
Lawyer Kent suggested. 

“Of course you nor Clem’ll never expect to be 
helped any more,”’ said Mrs. Carter, who was 
present. ‘She’s done remarkably well by you, 
so far.” 

Clem scowled, and Calista gave the speaker an 
indignant glance. 

“Does the place have to be sold?” 
exclaimed, with repressed excitement. ‘Aint 
| there any way she can be let to stay here ?” 





The actual staté of affairs was not long in being | 


possess nothing but the seven acres of the home- | 


Calista | 


“She must have constant care, and that means 
money,”’ said the doctor. ‘‘She may live a long 
time. She may regain speech and a partial use of 
her limbs,— that is, if she suffers no second 
shock,—but she will never be well again.”’ 

“That's it,’’ eagerly returned Calista. “She 
would have another shock if she was to leave 
here.” 

‘But, my girl,’’ politely interrupted the lawyer, 
‘you do not understand. It must be sold to give 
her a support.’’ 

*s] do understand, Mr. Kent.’ Calista rose and 
continued with a trembling voice. ‘All that 
Clem and I are to-day Miss Spinner made us; 
and we’ll take care of her now, if you'll leave 
her here, and say the place sha’n’t be sold.” 

‘“‘But can you do it?’’ he asked. ‘You have 
yourselves to look out for—and seven acres is a 
small place.” . 

“We will,” emphatically returned Clem. ‘I’ve 
seen where a whole family’s been supported off’n 
seven acres, and we can do it.”’ 

“But what have you to begin with ?’’ asked the 
lawyer. 

“C’listy and I’ve got saved up pretty near the 
whole of the money she give us in wages. She 
paid it to us, and she ought to have the benefit 
of it.” 

“Spoken like a man, Clem!’ The old doctor 
reached out his hand as he continued, ‘‘And you, 
too, Calista. I believe vou are doing the only 
thing that will ever help Miss Spinner back toward 
recovery. ‘The Lord bless you! You have my 
sympathy and you shall have my help, too.” 

So Lawyer Kent arranged it, and the doctor 
whispered a cheery ‘‘All’s well!’’ into the numbed 
ear of the patient, trusting that it might reach the 
poor mind which was struggling to comprehend 
the change. 

“Now, C’listy,’’ said Clem, earnestly, as they 
were left alone, ‘‘] suppose you know we haven’t 
any more time to be thinking about the Bingham 
name. We've got to give ourselves up to planning 
pretty close, to do what we've set out to.” 

“You're right, Clem. The name must look out 
for itself. It's Miss Seliny first, and she’s going 
to want a good many things.” 

*“She’s going to have ’em, 
ically. 

So the name looked out for itself. 

Clem began market-gardening by the doctor’s 
advice. The weeks, months, and at last the year 
rolled away, with profit to the two. 

Miss Spinner was sradually improving under 
the constant and tender care they gave her, and 
was able at last to be inoved out into the sunny. 
yard. 

The keenest critic could not say that her least 
want was unsatisfied. On the contrary, when a 
luxurious wheeled chair was sent down from the 
city, there were some who said they didn’t think 
Clem was called upon to go so far as that. 

“T can make it, though,’’ he had stoutly 
answered all his advisers; but to the doctor he 
said, ‘‘You know there’s the cow. I can sell all 
her milk but what Miss Spinner needs, and C’listy 
and I've given up butter.” 

The doctor was unable to keep this confidence. 

“That beats me, I own,’’ Mrs. Carter said toa 

neighbor, with whom, standing at her gate, she 
was discussing Miss Spinner’s condition. ‘I 
don’t b’lieve I could go ’thout butter, whatever 
happened. They do say,’’ she continued, ‘that 
he has a master-knack at growin’ things. The 
| men folks are praisin’ him all sorts.” 
“T must confess C’listy keeps things as shinin’ 
}as Seliny ever did,’’ reluctantly returned ‘the 
| other. “T went a-purpose to see, an’ I reelly 
| didn’t expect more’n a lick an’ a promise in her 
housekeepin’.” 

“There must’ve ben somethin’ in ’em that folks 
didn’t see,” mused Mrs. Carter. ‘Why, if here 
aint the doctor! How’s Miss Spinner ?”’ 

“Of course there was something in them you 
| didn’t see,”’ he growled, unheeding her question. 

“And of course you mean the Bingham children,— 
| everybody does who talks so,—and it’s high time 
everybody saw something! How’s Miss Spinner? 
| Why, better; she couldn’t help but be, with the 
care she gets. She’ll surprise you yet by walk- 
| ing—she’s talking already.’’ The doctor strode 
| away. 

“Well, I never!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Carter. 
|**When we thought her good as dead! I dunno 
| but he’s ’bout right. I’m goin’ to see for my- 
self.”’ 

She went, to be met by Calista, who, with eyes 
sparkling with joy, repeated the good news. 
“You seem tickled to death over it,’’ bluntly 
remarked Mrs. Carter. 

“Oh, ‘deed we are!’’ Calista stopped, her eyes 
| filling. Then she tremulously went on, ‘We owe 
everything to her.”’ 

| For a moment Mrs. Carter was undecided. It 

| Was an effort to cast aside the accumulated preju- 
dices of years. Then she went on, hastily : 

“Well, C’listy Bingham, I guess there aint 

nobody else, less’n it's yourselves, *t you owe it 
to, for a fact. An’ I've got one thing to say—if 
ever a body’s redeemed a name, you and Clem 
have. There, now, I’ve said it!” 

| “It was best to stay here and change it,” 
| Calista told Clem, a few minutes later. ‘But it 
| Seems queer that it should all come about after 
| we had stopped working just for it.”’ 

‘Perhaps it came all the quicker,” said Clem, 
thoughtfully. 

“Texpect Miss Spinner would say it was because 
| we did try to do right and do our duty,”’ returned 


said he, emphat- 
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Calista ; “‘but, O Clem, it’s somethin’ worth livin’, 
now’t we’ve got a place in the world!” 

Clem smiled a happy assent. 

Mrs. Carter had one thing more to say. It had 
been the doctrine of a lifetime, and it was well 
that she said it as she did to Miss Spinner. It 
may have helped to free her from old opinions. 

«After all, it’s "most like a merikle,’’ she re- 
marked, at the close of that same call; ‘but I 


allers did say, Seliny, if you took a notion to} 


move a mountin’ you’d find some way to stir its 
stumps. It did seem like flyin’ in the Lord’s 
face, though, when the Bible does say up an’ 
down that the sins of the parents are visited on 
the children.” 

It was Miss Spinner’s opportunity, and a touch 
of the old tartness crept into her speech, as she 
replied : 

«But you never ’ve found that the Bible says 
that folks is to be omnipotent, an’ do the visitin’ 
themselves, have you ?”’ 

SaRAH BIEeRCE SCARBOROUGH. 
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THE BELLES OF SPRUCELAND. 


This story about the old ladies’ reunion you 
can hear as many times as you have patience to 
listen to it, from any of the old ladies of Spruce- 
land. They never tire of repeating it. Amy and 
Lucy Weston planned the 
affair, and Aunt Charity 
Cram, who lives alone in 
the little white house by the 
oldstore, says that she knows 
‘jest when and where the 
idee was fust started.”’ 

“Jt was the mornin’ arter 
the seventh snow-storm we 
had that Janiwary,”’ says 
Aunt Charity, ‘‘and I 
thought, My suet! I never 
could sweep off my steps 
another time, it doos start 
my rheumatiz so. But I 
done it the best I could, and 
I was a-bumpin’ the snow 
out of the broom on the 
aidge of the top step, when 
I see two young women 
comin’ daown the road, an’ 
it seem’s if they wus havin’ 
a good time in the snow. 
Land! jest as I use’ to my- 
self sixty year ago. 

“Thinks J to myself, says 
I, ‘Who under te canopy 
can them be?’ But in a 
minute I see they was Mial 
Weston’s gals; that he bein’ 
so forehanded he sent ‘em 
off to high school a spell, and 
naow Lucy, she keeps books 
in a big store in Boston, 
where she charges up some- 
times more’n a thaous’n’ 
dollars; and Amy she plays 
on one of these ‘ere writin’ 
machines, and it fetches her 
in fust-rate pay. 

“Then the gals looked up ‘n’ see me, and they 
sung out, jest as they did when they was little 
tots, and went by from school : 





“*O good morning, Aunty Cram, 
May we have a slice of ham ? 
For we’re hungry, hungry, hungry on the way.’ 

“And then them blessed gals, they run up the 
steps and kissed me in their good clothes, and me 
a-standin’ there in faded caliker; and they 
whewed me into the haouse like a gale, and sot 
mine daown, whilst they took off their things and 
made a great stew of washin’ my dishes—one 
plate and one cup ’n’ sosser and two or three 
little things. 

“Then they begun to ask me about Francelia, 
and Abigail, and Vashti, and all the rest of the 
old ladies, ’n’ I jest told ’em that I didn’t know 
nothin’ tall about them; *t we hadn’t seen one 
‘nother for two-three years, and nobody seemed 
to care for the old ladies, only ’t we didn’t starve 
—'n’ I broke down and cried; and right then and 
there them gals planned out the visit, and started 
out to bring it to pass.” 

Soon after noon one day, just a week after 
Lucy and Amy called on Aunty Cram, Ira 
Tooms started out on the proudest expedition of 
his life. 

Ira was a proud man as he appeared on the 
street of Spruceland—if twenty houses scattered 
along a mile of hilly road can be called a street. 
In the first place he was proud of hisoxen. They 
weighed twenty-eight hundred, ‘and never a 
sounder, stiddyer pair stood in the State of 
Vermont.”’ In the next place, he was proud of 
his conveyance. To the floor of his long wood- 
sled he had firmly chained two old-fashioned 
settees, borrowed from the town hall. These 
would hold ten people, ‘if they aint too all-fired 
big,”’ as he said. 

And last, but by no means least, Ira was proud 
of himself. He wore the long green great-coat 
and plush cap which had been in the Tooms 
family for three generations; and he had been 
asked, to use his expressive language, ‘‘to haul 
the women to the party, on account of bein’ sich 
a safe driver.”’ 

Slowly and ostentatiously Ira drove down the 
long street. “Whoa—hish, Broad, along! Gee 


’ 


up thar, Bright, what ve dreamin’ on?’ 
commanded; and then calmly hummed, marking 
the time with his whip: 
“When I can read my title clear, 
To mansions in the skies, 
I’ll bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.” 

Ira’s plan was to take in first the passenger 
who lived farthest from 
collect the others on his return. So he drove on 
until he reached the last house in the village, just 
in the edge of the woods. 

After some fine evolutions he drew up his team 
in front of the house, where Almira Feltt lived 
with her nephew’s family. 
“old-maidish,”’ and that her nephew's wife didn’t 
treat her very well. In spite of all the noise that 
Ira made, no one appeared. 

“Wal,’’ said he, “1 guess they aint nobody 
goin’ to the party, here." 


stock. 
voice asked, ‘‘What’s wanted ?”’ 


before he answered, ‘‘Nothin’ to hurt, Violy. Is 

gais’ party this arternoon ?”’ 
*“T dunno nothin’ *baout it. 

called, ‘‘you gittin’ ready to go any wheres ?” 
“Land alive! Have they come after me 


nervous old lady of about seventy-five years made 





Mr. Weston’s and to| 


Report said she was | 


The door was jerked open, and a sharp | 





he | I feel to sense my privileges more, naow’t I don’t 


have them so often. ‘Tis many a long year, 
Almiry, that we have seen the sun rise over East 
Hill and set behind Terrible, but it never looked 
so noble to me as it does naowadays : 

And oh that each declining sun 

May find our daily duty done !” 

With such pleasant and inexhaustible chatter, 
Vashti drove the frown from Almira’s brow, 
until, as they came to the more thickly-settled 
portion of the street, Ira’s chariot filled up rapidly. 


| Aunty Cram, Abigail Peabody, Thankful Burnap, 


Francelia Dodge, Relief Whitney, Diadema Pratt 
—each dressed in her best, a strange mixture of 
old and new, and each with her cap in a small 
bandbox—all found places on the settees, and the 


| chatter increased. 


Ira’s pleasant features broadened into a smile | York. 


“Aint that something new, Francelia ?’’ asked 


However, he went to | Thankful Burnap, with an interested look at Mrs. 
the door and rapped with the butt of his whip- | Dodge’s warm shawl. 


“Well, yes, ’tis,”’ said Mrs. Dodge, with some 
pride. “My son sent it on to me from New 
It’s double wedth, and warm as toast.” 


“Royal sent me on the money from San 


they an old lady here that is goin’ to the Weston | Francisco to buy me a new black cashmere with, 


| but M’ri’ ’Lizbeth haint had time to go over to 


Aunt ’Miry,’’ she | Riverdale to buy it yet,” carelessly remarked 


Abigail Peabody. Then one and another told 
what absent son or daughter—alas, that was the 


a’ready ?”” answered a shrill voice; and a thin, | reason there were so few young people in Spruce- 


land !—had sent; until Aunty Cram noticed that 


they looked as sweet as two cakes of maple sugar. 
Not that they had anything on that cost very 
high; they jest knew haow to fix themselves.” 

They led the way into a large sitting-room, 
where a blazing fire roared up the chimney ofa 
fireplace that extended half-way across the side 
of the room, and bade the old ladies come and 
warm themselves. 

“Oh, law!” said Thankful Burnap, “Ira 
wropped us up so tight they wa'n’t nothing out to 
the weather but our chins, and 
them got froze, by the way they kep’ a-goin’ all 
the way up here!’ 

So, with the help of Amy 


I guess none of 


and Luevy, the old 


ladies took off their “things,’’ and attended to 
the very important matter of putting on and 
arranging the delicate caps which they had 


brought so carefully. All the colors of the rain- 
how were represented in the ribbons; but all 
agreed that Dorcas Barker's cap, with its soft 
lace and lavender ribbons, was the ‘‘heater-ee ;”’ 
and Lucy whispered, ‘‘That’s very becoming,” as 
she gave the cap its last perfecting touch. 

During the hours which followed, the Weston 
realized as they never had 
much more blessed it is to give than to receive. 
They felt a hundred times repaid for all their toil, 
as they witnessed the happiness of their guests. 
Sometimes it seemed as if the poet’s wish had 
been fulfilled, and that time had ‘turned back- 
ward”’ in his flight and made them all children 

again, with no more serious 
cares than to play beneath 
the blue skies and to gather 


girls hefore how 


flowers beside the laughing 








The ‘' Sarynade.” 


her appearance. 


the occasion, but there were no kind hands to | that she couldn’t lift her arms, was dropping 


help her. 
shaw] uneven. 

“Oh, how de do, Elmiry ? 
said Ira. ‘Better take holt of my arm to stiddy 
yourself.”’ 


Her bonnet was on one side, and her | tears upon her large old-fashioned muff. 
“Don’t ye 


| “Sh, sh!’ whispered Charity. 


| Elnathan’s death, way out there to Oregon? 
And he used to send her lots of money and 


Almira put forth her hand, then suddenly drew | things.” 


it back. ‘I’m afraid they might git up a story 
abaout us,”’ she said. 
“Oh, massy! Sho!”’ exclaimed Ira. 


“They'll | 


git up a story abaout me pickin’ on ye up and | 
| “and you, Ira, take this handkerchief and wipe 


carryin’ ye, if you don’t.”’ 

So Almira ‘took holt,’’ and was soon seated on 
one of the settees and warmly wrapped up. 

“Come up there, Broad, ’n’ travel!’ said Ira. 
“Git there abaout ter-morry night, if everybody 
takes as long as this.’’ 

*‘Who’s the next one ?’ 

*‘“Vashti Broadstreet,”’ 
we be.” 

They stopped before a house situated at some 
distance from the road. A neatly-shovelled path, 
with the snow piled high on both sides, led to the 
door. Before Ira had time to get off the sled, the 
door opened and Vashti Broadstreet and her 
attendants came out. 

First came two girls 


’ 


asked Almira. 
replied Ira; ‘‘and here 


carrying their grand- 
mother’s wraps; then Vashti,—large, portly, 
jolly,—led by two boys. Vashti lame, so 
that she seemed to take a step forward and one 
backward in alternation. 

“You think I aint never goin’ to get there; but 
I be!”’ she called out to Ira. “I’ve got a smart 
team of three-year-olds here, and they'll fetch 
me.” 

“You take your own time for't, Vashti; this 
aint no train of cars,”’ said Ira, and 
heartily at his joke. Ira had heard of ‘the cars,” 
but never had seen them. ‘They never happened 
to be goin’ by when I was over to Riverdale,”’ he 
told people. 

“Well now, I say for’t, Almiry, haow do you 
dew ?”’ Vashti began, as soon as the team started 


was 


laughed 


| again. “1 haint seen nothin’ on ve for a dog’s | 


for this fine day right in the middle the winter. 


| I thank the Lord for all His marcies, and ‘specially less clearly than their pleasant voices. 


| ‘Why, Leafy,” said Diadema Pratt, holding 
| out her hand, *‘what mean critters we all be! Do 
have a peb’mint.”’ 

“Take this piece of snekroot, too,”’ said Vashti, 
her eyes.”’ 

“T guess I got more’n I bargained for,” said 
Ira. 
king’s reign. 
know ?”’ 

“No, no!” 


Be ve all here naow, I want to 


cried the chorus. 


“IT never see such a nest of chickadees, this | 





She had tried to “fix up” for | Relief Whitney, being so carefully wrapped up | and gates of gold we had for our own! 





Chariot’s waitin’,’”’ | know ‘taint only a year ago sence she heerd of | 
| foolish Nancy Blake!” 


| 


| 
| 


aint here, and we might as well have no party as | 


not to have her. 
us.” 

It was a sweet picture that they saw as Dorcas 
stood waiting in the doorway. Old she was in 
years, but the loveliness of youth lingered in her 
expression. A flush was on her soft cheek, and 
her silvery hair was arranged in little rolls in the 
sides of her bonnet. 

Her trim figure seemed almost youthful as she 
came down the path, holding her neat straw cap- 
box in her hand. She had been a favorite in 
Spruceland from her girlhood, and as she took 
the last vacant seat on the settee, every one had a 
warm greeting for “‘Darkis;’’ and Ira declared, 
“You’re light’s a hum-bird, Darkis; you don’t 
need a mite of help.’’ 

It was now only a short distance to **Square”’ 
Weston’s, and in a few minutes Ira hish-haw- 
geed grandly into the spacious yard, and stopped 


in exactly the right place. The wide door 
opened, and Amy and Lucy came out to greet 


their guests. 
“I've brung your 
‘em,”’ exclaimed Tra, waving his whip. 


chickadees, every one on 


“You are welcome, every one of you,”’ said the 


}age; but, my stars, aint this comf’table and nice ? | girls; and their smiling faces spoke a welcome no 


“They 
was dressed,’’ Aunt Charity says, ‘‘so slick that 


| 


There she is naow, waitin’ for 


= mountain brooks of Spruce- 
land. 

Several of the old ladies 
had brought their knitting, 
and it hard to tell 
whether tongues or knitting- 
needles flew the faster. But 
nothing much 
interest as the reminiscences 


was 


aroused so 





of the days when they went 
together in the 
little red schoolhouse on the 
summit of Kast Hill, and 
learned their ‘readin’, ’ritin’, 
and ’rethmetic.”’ 

“O Darkis!”’ Dia- 
dema Pratt, ‘do you remem- 
ber the little 
on the aidge of the Pinnacle, 


to school 


said 


spruce grove 
where we used to run, noon- 
times, to eat our dinners ?”’ 
Diadema wiped her 
for every 


eves; 





emotion, glad or 
sad, opened the fountain of 
her tears. 

| “TI guess I do, Dimmy,’ 


answered Dorcas. “ "T'was 
there we felt the height 
| and depth, and length and 


breadth of things. We could 
look down, down the steep 
rocks into the valley where 
the stony river flowed; and 
up, up into the blue sky. 
And when we went at sun- 


down, what bright castles 


*“] think,”’ said Vashti, ‘‘the best master 't we 
ever had Elnathan Burton; he 
pleasant and patient.”’ 

“But what a time on’t he used to have with 
said Dorcas. ‘The poor 
thing never could learn to write; but this is what 
she did twenty times a day.”’ 

Here Dorcas rose and, making a low courtesy, 
said with a comical air of helplessness, ‘‘Pleathe, 
thir, will you mend my pen?” 

But Diadema did not propose to be deprived of 
her cry. ‘Darkis,’’ she said, “‘naow you're 
standin’ there, please do speak the ‘Dyin’ Girl.’ 
I did luf to hear you speak that in school—it 
always made me cry 80.” 

The others echoed the request. Dorcas repeated 
the mournful verses in such a manner that others 


was was 50 


‘“‘Darkis Barker | besides Diadema found use for their handker- 


chiefs. 

At this moment the door from the roomy old 
kitchen was opened, and Amy invited her guests 
to come and partake of a bountiful lunch. The 
crowning glory of this was that each one had her 
choice of green, black, or “Japan” tea, and as 
many cups as she wished. 

Many were the expressions of satisfaction that 
Lucy and Amy heard as the old ladies made their 
way back to the sitting-room. 
phase of the repressed life that most of them had 
lived, that they 
their gratitude openly. 

“What on earth is Ira bringin’ 
Relief Whitney, standing 
window. Spectacles came off, and all 


It was a curious 
had not the courage to speak 
here now?” 
exclaimed who was 
near a 
peered down the road. 

‘“There’s three men besides Ira; but I can't tell 
‘em from Adam, this distance,”’ said Abigail. 

“One on ’em looks like Jon’than Putnam,"’ 
said Francelia. 

“What Aer they got with them that looks so 
much like a gret barrel ?”’ queried Thankful. 

“Tum; tum; exclaimed 
Diadema, whose spirits had been enlivened by.a 
cup of each kind of tea. “It must be Jon’than 
Putnam and Luke Hall and Marquis de Layfay- 
ette Butterfield, with their fife and drums! How 
good they did use to play, June trainin’ days!” 


tum, tum, tum!” 


ee 
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“So ’tis them, sure enough, Dimmy,” said 
several, as the team drew near. 

“I do believe they’re goin’ to sarynade us,” 
said Almira. 

“Then I guess I shall have to borry a handker- 
chief from somebody,’’ said Diadema, “I do 
enjoy the music so.” 

Almira was right about the ‘“‘sarynade.”’ The 
three old musicians arranged themselves before 
the house. Luke had a fife, Jonathan had a deep 
tenor drum, such as was used in the Continental 
army, and Marquis de Lafayette Butterfield had 
a long bass-drum, like a barrel, which he beat at 
both ends. 

The old men had been good musicians in their 
day. The sight of so many friends looking 
through the windows aroused their enthusiasm, 
and they played with almost youthful vigor. Old 
military calls, ‘“Yankee Doodle,” ‘Hail Colum- 
bia,”’ followed in quick succession. 

The old ladies kept time with feet and hands. 
Vashti Broadstreet, who weighed two hundred, 
limped backward and forward, but in perfect 
time, across the room, and exclaimed, ‘‘This is 
the way I used to march to the music.’’ Diadema 
wept unceasingly in a corner. 

The musicians closed their serenade with 
“Bonnie Doon” and ‘Auld Lang Syne,” and then 
Lucy Weston said, ‘Some one must thank the 
players for their fine music.” 

‘‘Darkis is the one,”’ said the ladies. 

‘Mercy me! I can’t,’’ said Dorcas. 

But Lucy threw a scarf over the pretty old 
lady’s head and led her to the door, where she 
rose to the occasion, and said : 

‘We all thank you very much, old friends, for 
your nice music. It brings back old times, when 
we was young together. Only a few are left 
now; but that makes us think all the more of 
each other.” 

Then with a graceful courtesy Dorcas retired, 
and Lucy invited the musicians to come in to 
lunch. 

The shadow of Mount Terrible deepened and 
lengthened across the narrow valley ; and the old 
ladies began to think of home, though they were 
sorry to part. ‘Oh, I’ve had the best time I ever 
had in my life,”’ said Diadema, while the tears 
rolled down her cheeks. 

Ira distributed his passengers much more 
quietly than he collected them; and he said to 
Broad and Bright as he drove homeward, ‘I 
snum, I dunno but we all got our come-uppance 
about them Weston gals. I thought, myself, 
when they went off to Boston, they would git 
such fine notions they wouldn’t speak to nobody ; 
but they don’t seem to be very much stuck up, 
judgin’ by the way they done to-day.” 

J. Mervin Hv. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW TO SEE FAMOUS CITIES. 
LONDON. 
By Walter Besant. 


A city whose history and associations are 
unknown to one who visits it, is a mere collection 
of streets and houses. A city which has a history 
is a great God’s-acre, a church-yard filled with the 
graves aud the monuments of the illustrious dead. 

Their names unwritten shine forth from the 
walls; the echoes of the streets are voices pro- 
claiming the deeds and the great heart of citizens 
dead and gone. Not to be able to see these 
names, not to hear these voices, is proof that one 
so blind and deaf has no right to travel. 

Such a man may go the round of all the cities 
on the earth, and will bring nothing home with 
him; not any education, not any knowledge, not 
any illustration, not any advancement, not any 
broadening. 

What saith the American philosopher? ‘We 
take nothing away from a place except what we 
took into it.” Houses cannot teach history, 
biography, letters, or even architecture. He is 
the best traveller who sets out on his travels with 
a knowledge of what he is about to learn. 


Preparation for Sight-Seeing. 


Let, therefore, the young American who is 
visiting London first prepare his mind by learn- 
ing something of its history. 

I suppose that he is already acquainted with 
the history of England; the tombs of the kings 
in Westminster Abbey will not be as meaningless 
to him as a succession of Pharaohs. But the 
history of London isa history within a history ; 
it is especially the history of the rich growth and 
development of the municipality. Chicago, New 
York, Melbourne, Sydney—all the great towns 
whiere English is spoken—are governed after the 
fashion and by the laws which were acquired by 
the patience, the tenacity and the clear sight of 
the London citizens. 

Let the son of Chicago take off his hat within 








the Royal Exchange or when he stands before 
the Church of St. Michael, Paternoster; for the 
former is sacred to the memory of Gresham, who 
gave London her foreign trade, and the latter is 
sacred to the memory of Whittington, who main- 
tained and advanced for London her privileges 
and her liberties. How those liberties grew; 
how they all sprang from that little scrap of | 
parchment in which William acknowledged the | 
Londoners to be law-worthy; how the citizens 


stood by their liberties; how they grew—all this |he tried to practise as a physician, naturally 


should be studied before reaching London. 


came to Bank Side. The memories of poetic 


Fortunately, there are one or two books in| Bohemia dragged him here. 


which the story may be read, at no great expendi- 
ture of time. 


In Loftie’s two books on London | finest church in London. 


Walk a little farther on. You will come to the 


will be found, perhaps, quite enough to begin | Massinger, Edmund Shakespeare, and the old 


with. 


| poet Gower. This is the Church of St. Mary 


Next to the growth of municipal London comes | Overy, now called St. Saviour’s. On the river- 


the history of her trade. I confess I do not know 
of any book which treats this subject adequately. 

The medieval trade was chiefly confined to 
Antwerp, Sluis and Dunkirk, but occasionally 
merchant adventurers, greatly daring, sent ships 
to France, to Spain, and even to the Levant. 
The foreign trade of London really began with 
Sir Thomas Gresham, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

From her reign its history has been a succes- 
sion of audacious conquests by small handfuls 
of men of trading settlements like those of Cal- 
cutta which grew into an Oriental Empire; of 
wars with the Spaniard on his own ground, wars 
with the French in America and in India. I 
wish the young American would remember a 
little more often the blood and the treasure 
expended by Great Britain in freeing the soil of 
America from the white flag of France, of plant- 
ing colonies on the Austral continent—all a 
grand record of enterprise and daring. But it all 
began in London. 


A Study of the Map. 


The student must very early in his investiga- 
tions make himself familiar with the map of the 
great, unwieldy town. Now London is almost 
like Chicago for rapidity of growth. Two 
hundred years ago there was the City, so-called, 
and Westminster, with a few streets between 
them. Outside lay the fields and gardens. Sixty 
years ago, when Charles Dickens was beginning 
to write, the suburbs were creeping out in all 
directions. In them were still fields within sight 
of the last fragments of the old wall. 

Let the reader, therefore, lay down in color the 
boundaries of the City—a very easy task. Let 
him remember that historical London lies wholly 
within the boundaries of the City, of Westminster, 
and of Southwark. 

The City proper is quite small. It is curious to 
remember that the boundary formed by the old 
Roman wall remains to this day, practically the 
boundary of the City and of the Lord Mayor's 
jurisdiction. 
The whole wall, including the river-front, is 
about three miles in length; the whole area 
contains no more than three hundred and eighty 
acres. It is traversed by four leading streets 
running from east to west. These are connected 
by many narrow lanes and streets running north 
and south—not slavishly north and south, but 
running as country lanes do, in winding ways. 
It will be found very easy, by aid of the great 
thoroughfares, to make one’s way about the City. 

But it is of little use to go off the main streets— 
even to visit them—unless the traveller will take 
the trouble to read something of the history and 
associations of the place. 

For instance, if he walks through Cheapside, 
he will find a handsome street filled with excellent 
shops. He will notice this fact, and one other: 
that it leads to the Bank and Royal Exchange. 
That is all. 

If he knows any history, he will remember that 
Cheapside has always, from time immemorial, 
been the chief place of retail trade. There stood 
one of King Edward’s Crosses; here was the 
Chepe, the market; here the Great and the Little 
Conduit; here the Standard, where executions 
were held; here the famous Church of St. Mary 
le Bow; here the birthplace of Thomas 4 Becket, 
and the College of St. Thomas Acon; here was 
the place where the Knights held their tourna- 
ments, while the Queen looked on from her gallery 
on the south side. 

What is left of all this? More than the sites; 
there is still a chapel of St. Thomas Acon; the 


tall Church of St. Mary stands on the south side; 


the names of the streets keep up the memory of 
the retail trade. But if there were nothing, 
consider what Cheapside means to a man who 
knows these things, compared with what it means 
to one who knows nothing. 


“Shakespeare Land.” 


Or suppose the traveller transported to the 
south end of Blackfriars Bridge. He will find on 
the east side a collection of streets and narrow 
lanes of forlorn and poverty-stricken houses 
where, to one without knowledge, there would be 
nothing—nothing at all—of the least interest. 
This is Shakespeare Land. 

Here stood the Falcon Tavern; here were Paris 
Gardens; here were the theatres—the Globe, the 
Rose, the Swan, and the Hope; here was the 
Bear Garden. You may find the sites of all these 
theatres, though not a stone remains of any. 

Here was the Cloak Tavern; here there lived a 
merry, rollicking rout of players, singers, dancers 
and poets; here, all day long, was heard the 


| tinkling of the guitar, with the voices of men and 


women singing their songs and madrigals in 
parts; here, all day long, the tabor and the 
pipe encouraged the bear and those who baited 
him. 

Shakespeare lived here ; Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger, Henslowe, Alleyn, Edmund Shake- 
speare, all lived here. Oliver Goldsmith, when 


Its river-front is a mile in length. | 





bank close by is the little dock, older than 
London Bridge, which was formerly the south 
port of the ferry across the river. The north end 
is a little narrow dock called Dowgate Dock. 

Perhaps, however, the traveller cares more for 
modern than for historical London. In that 
case—which seems to me a deplorable case—he 
will like to consider how this great city exists. 

Well, it exists wholly and solely by its trade. 
The magnitude of the trade may be partly learned 
from the map and partly from visiting certain 
places. Let the traveller begin by looking at the 
map. 

He will observe how London— continuous 
London—stretches so far along the river that it 
has swallowed Chelsea at one end and Greenwich, 
with two hundred thousand people, at the other 
end; the village of Wimbledon, with one hundred 
thousand people, at the south, and the village of 
Hampstead, with eighty thousand people, on the 
north. These are no longer suburbs; they are 
integral parts of continuous London. The whole 
of this vast area of houses is maintained by the 
trade of London—port and city. 

Again, let him take a map of Greater London. 
For twenty miles in every direction there are 
lying thousands of villas, well kept, well appointed, 
inhabited by people who live by the trade of 
London. 

If the visitor considers the great square of the 
fashionable quarter, where the country gentry 
and the nobility have their town houses, he will 
find that half of the houses belong to people who 
have made their money in trade of some kind. 

Then let him go into the city and walk about 
the streets—not the streets of shops, but the 
streets of offices. There are, you see, no houses 
in the City of London; there are shops, ware- 
houses, and offices. On Sundays and after 
business hours it is a City of the Dead. Nearly 
all the old dwelling-houses are pulled down to 
make way for vast barracks let out in offices. 

When the visitor has spent a day in prowling 


| about these streets, finding everywhere the same 


hurry of business, the same open doors, the same 
long lists of names and firms, he will begin to 
realize something of the trade of London. He 
may then go to the docks if he likes; he will see 
a forest of masts, and huge piles of merchandise. 

He need not trouble about statistics; he has 
only, in considering the trade of London, and 
comparing it with that of any other city in the 
world, to remember that the City, to make room 
for business, has had to turn all its residents out 
of doors. 


A Week in London. 


Let us now suppose a young, American has a 
week and no more to give 2 Uniti. I want 
him to carry away an ‘“‘adequate”’ impression of 
the place. It has many dark and ugly places. 
Let him not ignore them, but let him not exagger- 
ate them. It has many splendid places; let him 
not exaggerate these. 

I want him to go back to his native country 
with a real knowledge of London, sucha knowledge 
as he cannot get by merely driving about from 
place to place, with a hand-book. Let us, there- 
fore, sketch out very roughly the kind of week 
that he should spend if he were in my hands. 

He always has in his hands, remember, the 
map of London, or that piece of it which concerns 
the day’s journey. He has studied this map 
before he starts, and he has made a few notes to 
help his memory, from whatever book he has 
gone to for guidance—Jesse, Hare, Cunningham, 
Loftie, Wheatley.’ 

He begins on Sunday, and in Ludgate Hill. 

It is half-past ten. The bells are ringing for 
service; there are a good many people in this 
main street. On the left hand is the Church of 
St. Martin, now closed. In front is St. Paul’s, 
vast and grand. The stranger may enter and 
join in the service, sitting under the dome. There 
is too great a crowd to hear the sermon, therefore 
he will go out at the end of the service. 

Let him then turn to the south of St. Paul’s. 
He is in the old Precinct of Blackfriars. Here is 
Playhouse Yard, where stood the theatre and 
Shakespeare’s house. Here is Printing House 
Square, on the site of Blackfriars Abbey. Here 
is the old Church of St. Andrew’s by the Ward- 
robe; close by was the Royal Palace, called the 
King’s Wardrobe; and here is a little square, 
planted with trees still, called Wardrobe Place, 
formerly a court of that old palace. 

Up an alley, if he should look in, there is a 
square graveyard enclosed by railings. It is the 
church-yard of St. Anne’s, which was not rebuilt 
after the great fire of 1666. There are many such 
old church-yards left in the city. Some are kept 
clear from encroachment, but some grow smaller 
and smaller. 

Note how quiet and still are the streets. Nota 
footfall is to be heard. Look in at the church— 
any church; two or three are gathered together— 
literally two or three, save when some extrava- 
gance in ritual brings a congregation from other 
parts of London. 

I cannot do more than indicate the ronte I 
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book. The traveller will, however, turn into 
Thames Street and walk along, turning to the 
right and left to see Whittington’s Church, the 
old dock of Dowgate, the old ports of Queenhithe 
and Billingsgate, and the Monument. 

He will remember Baynard’s Castle, the tower 
of Montfichit, Cold Harbor, the Eiber, the Steel- 
yard, London Stone, in Cannon Street, Suffolk 
House, Derby House (the College of Heralds), 
St. Magnus Church, the Church of Allhallows, 
with its splendid screen, and many other places. 

He will come out on Tower Hill, where he will 
get a good view of the river and of the Tower 
itself, but on Sunday its interior is not shown 
to visitors. 

He will then leave Tower Hill, having noted the 
place of execution, and walk along the Minories, 
so called, from the Abbey of St. Clare (Minorites). 
On the way he should look up to the Little 
Church of the Trinity, because it contains part 
of the wall of the old convent chapel. Here is 
also the head of the Duke of Suffolk, executed by 
Henry VIII. at St. Botolph; this is on the site of 
Aldgate, and close to the old Priory of Holy 
Trinity, some portions of which remained till 
quite recently. 

Passing into Bevis Marks—let him not forget 
to see the Spanish Synagogue—and Camomile 
Street, he arrives at Bishopsgate. 

Here he must turn aside to see the oldest church 
in London, St. Ethelburga’s, and the next oldest, 
St. Helen’s, on the site of St. Helen’s Priory, and 
close to Richard the Third’s palace, called Crosby 
Hall. 

London Wall. 


At Bishopsgate he must walk along the street 
called London Wall, turning off to see the last 
surviving bastion of the wall, and the church 
of St. Giles’s, where Milton lies buried. 

At Monkwell Street he will turn to the left into 
Falcon Square; here he will cross Aldersgate 
Street, and pass north of Christ’s Hospital to the 
west end of Newgate Street. In this last piece of 
his walk he must turn aside to visit Christ’s 
Hospital,—on the site of the Grey Friars’ 
Monastery ,—Bartholomew’s Hospital, Great St. 
Bartholomew’s Church, built by Rahere in the 
reign of King Henry the Second; the Charter- 
house, St. John’s Gate, and the Crypt of St. 
John’s Church. 

Walking down the Old Bailey, he has found 
himself once more on Ludgate Hill. He has 
made the complete circuit of the City proper, 
following from the Tower to Ludgate Hill the 
course of the wall. 

On Monday I would take him back to the City. 
This day’s programme would include Cheapside, 
of which we have already spoken, Cornhill, 
Leadenhall Street, with the streets north and 
south; and there would be much conversation 
with his guide about Cheapside and people. This 
walk leads right through the City from east to 
west. We would take lunch at Crosby Hall, I 
think, and after lunch strike south for Great 
Tower Street, Eastcheap, Walbrook, and Queen 
Victoria Street. 

On Tuesday we would take Southwark, includ- 
ing South Side and St. Saviour’s, already spoken 
of, St. Olive’s, St. George’s, where the prisoners 
of the King’s Bench and the Marshalsea were 
buried; all that is left of Little Dorrit’s Mar- 
shalsea; the old taverns,—all that is left of them, 
— Guy's Hospital, and Bermondsey, of which no 
one ever wanted to see much in its palmiest days, 
when the Abbot of Bermondsey ruled the swampy 
domain. 

On Wednesday we must take the river below 
bridge, beginning with the Tower itself. We 
should see St. Katherine’s Docks, London 
Docks, Mill Wall Docks and the Commercial 
Docks. We should walk about Shadwell, Wap- 
ping, Poplar and Ratcliffe. We should see 
Jamrach’s, St. George's in the East, and Ratcliffe 
Highway. 


The East End. 


We should observe the manners and customs of 
the riverside people, chiefly dock laborers and 
sailors and those who associate with sailors. We 
should drive across a labyrinth of mean (but not 
squalid) streets, to Bow Church, small, ancient 
and venerable. From there we should drive 
straight down the broad road of Mile End and 
Whitechapel, looking at the People’s Palace and 
at the Trinity Almshouses on the way. 

Thursday must be given to Fleet Street, the 
Strand, and Westminster. 

On Friday the visitor would take the squares 
and Hyde Park, with Bond Street, Piccadilly and 
Regent Street in the afternoon. 

On Saturday I would take him for a long drive. 
He should see something of what has been done 
for the people in turning church-yards into 
gardens. I think that of St. Luke’s, Old Street, 
would be a good example. 

Thence we would drive through Hoxton, the 
city of a thousand industries, and to Dolston, 
which is clerk land, and a very instructive place. 
Thence to Islington and Camden ‘Town, so that he 
should see the dismal, mean and monotonous side 
of London. Thence to St. John’s Wood, the 
home of the artists, and by the Edgeware Road 
and Oxford Street home. 

The week will be fatiguing, but I think it will 
convey some idea—incomplete, but true as far as 
it goes—of London, ancient and modern; its 
trade and wealth, its squalor and poverty, its 


should lay down, unless I write a whole guide- | splendor and pride, its shame and its despair, 
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THE HIDDEN CAUSES OF 
DISEASE. 
By Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
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First PapPer. 


Virgil says, “Happy is he that has learnt the 
causes of things,’’ and there is assuredly nothing 
which could better promote what Jeremy Bentham 
calls the greatest happiness of the greatest number, | 
than a knowledge of the causes of all the diseases 
which afflict mankind. 

In the old days it used to be thought that the | 
air was peopled with evil spirits, who wreaked 
their spite on human beings in every way they 
could. The superstitious fancies of our forefathers 
were often only quaint disguises hiding truths of | 
deepest import. 

We now know that not the air alone, but the | 
earth and the waters under the earth teem with | 
living things which prey upon us, and are always | 
lying in wait todo us mischief. We have given 
the invisible enemies which compass us round | 
about a new name; we call them ‘‘microbes,’’— 
from the Greek mikros, small, and dios, life,—not 
‘devils ;’’ but our ancestors had the root of the 
matter in them. 

It is no figure of speech but a grim reality that 
the air we breathe, the food we eat, and the water 
we drink, the three things essential for the main- 
tenance of life, contain within them countless 
seeds of disease, which only need a suitable soil to 
yield a baleful harvest of suffering and death. 
We live and move and have our being under a 
curse of nature more terrible than that of Ernul- 
phus, whereby every vital act we perform is linked 
with a thousand possibilities of danger, of which, 
fortunately for our peace of mind, most of us 
know nothing. 

Gray’s oft-quoted line, ‘‘Where ignorance is 
bliss ’tis folly to be wise,’’ would seem to find its 
truest application here, for why should we make 
ourselves unhappy by eating of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, which will only open our eyes 
to the naked and defenceless state of human 
beings in the midst of the manifold evils which 
threaten them ? 

The answer is, Because knowledge is power. 
As a great English physician, the late Sir Thomas 
Watson, has said, ‘‘To know the cause of a 
disease is sometimes to be able to cure, often to be 
able to prevent it.”’ 

The immense improvement in the treatment of 
diseases of all kinds, which has taken place within 
the last twenty-five years, is almost wholly due to 
the discovery of causes of bodily disorder which 
were previously unknown; and now that medical 
science has at last entered on the path of progress, 
taere is reason to hope that some of the ills that 
flesh is heir to will be banished altogether from 
che world, and that many others, which are now 
beyond the reach of human skill, will be brought 
under control. 

Before speaking of the causes of disease it will 
be well to define our terms. 

What is disease? It has been defined by erudite 
doctors in big words, full of sound and fury, but 
signifying, when closely looked into, nothing 
more than that disease is not health. With all 
respect to these learned men, I venture to say 
that it needs no ghosts of dead Greek and Latin 
words to tell us that. 

Let us see what we can do for ourselves without 
the help of dictionaries. Not so very long ago it 
was deemed by statesmen necessary for the pres- 
ervation of peace that there should be a ‘balance 
of power’’ among the different countries of the 
world; if one nation should become too strong 
the others were to combine against it as a public 
enemy. 

It was a pretty idea, though it cost more 
bloodshed to carry it into practice than would 
have taken place if the combinations and decom- 
positions of political chemistry had been allowed 
to work themselves out in their own way. 

Now health may be considered a state of bodily 
peace, resulting from the perfect ‘‘balance of 
power’’ among the different parts of the economy. 
The equilibrium of physiological forces may be 
upset by the excessive development of one part, 
or the over-activity of one organ at the expense of 
others. 

When the “‘balance of power” is lost, war—or, 
in other words, disease—breaks out, and continues | 
till equilibrium is restored, or till, as often 
happens in lawsuits about wills, there is nothing 
left to tight over. 

To speak less figuratively, disease is an altera- 
tion in the natural conditions of life which may | 
manifest itself in disordered action, or in more or 
less permanent changes in the web of which our 
fleshly garment is woven. 

Diseases in which the bodily machinery, though | 
sound in itself, does not work properly, are known | 








| bay, it is only the discovery of 


organic disease almost always, sooner or later, 
interfering with function. 

Of the causes of disease some are, like Sir John 
Falstaff’s lies, ‘gross as a mountain, open, 
palpable,’’ but many are more or less hidden, 
and can only be found, if they are found at all, 
by elaborate and complicated processes of scien- 
tific research. 

It is necessary to distinguish between what may 


| be called the immediate, and the ultimate cause of 
jany given disease. 


If a child sickens with 
measles, for instance, it is certain that the disease 
must have been caught from some one else. Here 
the immediate cause is contagion. The ultimate 
cause, however, namely, that which causes such 
a disease as measles to exist, is still hidden 
from us. 

Again, it is known that tumors often develop in 
parts that have been injured, as 
for example, by a blow, and 
hence the blow may be said to 
be the immediate cause of the 
tumor. It is not, however, the 
ultimate cause, since of the many 
blows which people receive in the 
course of their lives, only a few 
are followed by the formation of 
tumors. 

The distinction which I have 
indicated is of great practical 
importance, for though a know- 
ledge of immediate causes often 
enables us to keep disease at 


its ultimate causes that can give 
us the power of ridding ourselves 
of it finally, as men exterminate 
noxious animals. 

Leaving immediate causes out 
of consideration, then, let us see 
what is known as to the ultimate 
causes of disease. In the first 
place, it is obvious that the con- 
ditions which give rise to any departure from the 
standard of health may be within ourselves, or 
may be introduced from without. Every living 
body may be said, with almost literal truth, to 
forge within itself weapons for its own destruc- 
tion; death is always at work in some part of our 
frames, though his final victory may be long 
delayed. 

Among internal causes of disease must be 
placed the mere wear and tear of tissues, which, 
if a man lives long enough, results in what doctors 
call “senile changes,”’ corresponding to the cracked 
walls and crumbling stones of ancient 
buildings. There are inborn 
peculiarities of structure 
or of constitution 
which create a 
tendency to 





the spontaneous 
development of certain | 
diseases, or lessen the | 
power of resisting the | 
action of external causes. | 
These peculiarities may be due to something 
special to the individual himself, but they are 
more frequently inherited by him from his 
parents or remoter ancestors. 

We have, therefore, among causes of disease 
within ourselves, three principal factors, namely : 

1. Wear and tear of tissue, or, in other words, 
old age. 

2. Natural peculiarity of structure or constitu- 
tion. 

3. Physical inheritance, or as it is usually 
called, heredity. 

All these causes of disease are greatly influenced | 
by environment, that is to say, the general condi- 
tions under which a man spends his life; by 
personal habits, etc. But as these things belong 
to the category of immediate causes, they do not 
properly fall within the scope of these little essays, | 
and can only -be touched on so far as they | 
aggravate or diminish the ultimate causes which | 
I have enumerated. 

Among the causes of disease outside our own 
bodies there are, besides the “thousand natural | 
shocks” we are continually exposed to from cold, 
heat and mechanical injury, two great sources of 
more woes to the human race than the wrath of | 
Achilles brought on the Achwans. These are | 
chemical poisons and living germs. | 

These living germs are now known to give rise | 
to many diseases, the origin of which was a few | 
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must, of course, be understood that it is only the 
mere surface of the subject that can be presented 
here. Those who wish for fuller information 
must consult the standard scientific authorities. 


—_——_—__+ oo 
For the Companion. 


AN UNPLEASANT EXPERIENCE. 


At the age of seventeen years, while I was still 
at the high school in one of the larger towns of 
my native State of Vermont, I obtained from 
the library a copy of that delightful book, ““Views 
Afoot, or Europe Seen with Knapsack and 
Staff,’ by Bayard Taylor. Every chapter of it 
was a treat for me. 

Before I finished reading and re-reading it I 
had resolved to see Europe as Bayard Taylor saw 
it. I suppose that hun- 
dreds of boys have 
made similar 
from the perusal of 
that volume. 

Especially 


author's descriptions 


travel cheaply ; for at 


having but 
money, I was a kin- 
dred spirit. I thought 


I saw opportunities 
where I could have 
done a little better, 


more cheaply than 


Mr. Taylor did. 


emulate,and even sur- 
pass him, grew apace. 
I dreamed of writing 
For three years I nourished 


a book of travels. 
these aspirations; and then, at the age of twenty, 
having finished my course at the high school, I 
announced to my parents my intention of going 
to Europe. 

They opposed the plan, but as I was now in my 


twenty-first vear, did not forbid it. I was able 
to command the sum of a hundred and fifteen 


| dollars ; and confident in the conceit that I was as 


capable and shrewd a youth as the author of 
“Views Afoot,’’ I arranged a programme, first to 
see London and Paris, then, if I succeeded as 
well as I expected, to go 
on through other European 
countries. ; 

As a preliminary excur- 
sion, I set off from home, 
carrying a small hand-bag, 
and walked more than a 


Here, after a day spent 
viewing the sights, I bought an 


pool, on the steamship Polynesian, 
for thirty dollars. I had planned to 
go in the steerage; but a glance in 
that part ofthe steamship had led me 
to change my mind. 

During the following forenoon we 
passed down the St. Lawrence to 
Quebec, where we spent the night; 
and thence out upon the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and to sea by way of Cape 

Bauld. With the object in view of writing 

a book of travels, I had bought a large diary, 
in which I faithfully recorded almost everything 
I saw as we passed down the St. Lawrence. I 
also made the acquaintance of most of my fellow- 
passengers, and of many of the vessel’s crew. 

Among the crew were two stokers, or firemen, 
father and son, named Creech. I spoke with 
them as I watched them at the door of the fire- 
room, and soon became well acquainted with 
them. 

Johnny Creech, the son, was not much older 
than I, but had already been ‘stoking’ two 
years. He told me a great many things about the 
work, and not a few anecdotes, all of which I put 
down carefully in my diary. 

Occasionally old Michael, his father, would add 
a word. They were interested in my proceedings 


| when they saw what I was about, and sought to 


be scrupulously exact in all they told me. 

After an uneventful voyage we landed in 
Liverpool. There I spent four days, and paid 
but a shilling a day for my lodging-room; but it 
was in a house so dirty and foul-smelling, and 
among a class of people so depraved and squalid, 
that I should advise every one, no matter how 
great his necessity for economy, to pay more and 
get better quarters. 

From Liverpool I travelled third-class by the 
Northwestern railway to London. Here again I 
obtained lodging for a shilling a day, in a house 
a little less filthy than the one at Liverpool, but 
among people by no means trustworthy. Indeed, 
the worse than brutish squalor of the poor in 
Liverpool and London, among whom my plan 
of cheap travel threw me, so scandalized and 
disheartened me that I grew quite homesick. 

I remained in London nearly a month, at an 


as functional; those in which there is a flaw in| years ago as mysterious as the source of the Nile | actual cost of not more than fifty cents a day. 


the structure are called organic. | 
These two forms are generally found associated | 


was to the ancients. 
These various “hidden causes of disease’? must | 


But either the cheap food that I ate, or the filth 
of the quarter, near the Thames, where I slept, 


together in varying proportions, functional dis- | now be discussed a little more in detail; but it | led to my becoming suddenly and seriously ill. 
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plans | 


attrac- | 
tive to me were the | any capacity. 


least in the matter of | way alongside her. 
little | 


and have lived even | 
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For four or five days I was in high fever and 
great pain. I may have been a little out of my 
head at times. By and by, although I had not 
summoned him, a doctor came to see me, and 
oceasionally my slatternly landlady, and others 
as well, entered my room. 

After a while I grew better, and 
enough to rise from bed. The doctor thereupon 
demanded payment for his services. 

Opening my pocket-book, which had been in 
my coat, I found that my money—forty-five 
dollars—was missing. But for ten dollars that 1 
had previously put away inside the lining of my 
vest, I should have been penniless. I never 
recovered the lost money. I settled with my 
angry doctor by paying him five dollars. 

I was still weak, and had become thoroughly 
disheartened. Not knowing what else to do, I 
returned, third-class, to Liverpool, and spent an 
afternoon feebly plodding along the 
making inquiries among the vessels for a chance 
to work my passage home. As, however, I 
possessed no experience as a seaman, and looked 
hardly able to stand alone, it is not strange that 
no ship-master cared to secure my services, in 


was well 


docks, 


Toward evening, over the roof of an iron shed, 


of his shifts and ex- [ espied the red funnel of a steamer of the same 
pedients to live and | line as that upon which I had come over, and in 


hopes that it might be the Polynesian, made my 
I felt that even the sight of 
her would do my homesick eves good. 

It proved to be the Buenos Ayrean, a cattle and 
grain steamer of the same line. I went on board, 
and afterward lingered about the dock half an 
hour or more. I knew not where to go; I had 
but about fifty cents in my pocket. 

At last a squad of the vessel’s men came across 


| the forward gang-plank, and one of them stopped 


My ambition to} 


hundred miles to Montreal. | 


intermediate passage ticket to Liver- | 


and spoke to me. It was Johnny Creech, the 
stoker. There had been an accident to the 
“Poly,’*he said; and he and his father had been 
transferred to the Buenos Ayrean. 

He was glad to see me. After some hesitation 
I told him of my anxiety to get home, and of my 
troubles in London. 

Johnny was stirred to indignant denunciation 
of the wretches who had robbed me. With the 
somewhat difficult problem of my getting home 
to America, he grappled with true Irish impulsive- 
ness. 

“Don't yer frut, don't yer frut,’’ said he in low, 
but comfortingly confidential accents; ‘‘a lad can 
cross over on one of these cattle-boats, ef only 
he’s in with the men, and none of the orficers 
ever be the wiser for’t. 

“Now I'll tell ye what to do,” continued 
Johnny. “Stay by here till I give ye the word. 
When the coast’s clear I'll signal ye. Then come 
aboard, and I'll place ye; though she don’t sail 
for two whole days yet. I'll slip ye into an 
empty wheat-crib; good luck fer you they don’t 
fetch wheat to Montreal !"’ 

This sympathetic proposition was hailed by me 
with a throb of such joy as only a castaway can 
feel. 

Half an hour later I was quietly smuggled 
aboard, and stowed away behind a pile of deals 
in an empty wheat-bin below. Between the pile 
of deals and the head of the bin was a space three 
or four feet in width, by eight or ten in length. 


| Here I soon made myself fairly comfortable, and 


being very tired, fell asleep and slept profoundly 
all night. 

On first awaking, it was some moments before 
I could recollect where I was. Then, with a 
sense of secret exultation, I remembered, and lay 
for some time arranging my ideas. 

After a time I examined the interior of the bin. 
In the corners of the crib I found quite a quantity 





of wheat kernels—enough to fill all my pockets. 
As yet I was not very hungry, but half mechani- 
cally I put some of the wheat in my mouth. 

While I was thus employed, a little package of 
ship bread and cold beef suddenly flew into my 
hiding-place—tossed by an unseen hand from the 
other side of the pile of deals. But no water 
accompanied this windfall, and all that day I 
suffered not a little from thirst. 

By night I was so thirsty that I could rest no 
longer, and crawled out in quest of water. 
Stealthily making my way into the forecastle, I 
drank long and deep from the cooler set there for 
the men. One of the stokers, off duty, saw me, 
but took no notice beyond a good-natured shake 
of the head, as if advising caution. 

I had not been long asleep that night when 
another attack of my London malady awoke me, 
and for an hour or two I lay twisting about in 
keen distress. But it proved not as severe as the 
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former attacks, and I was able to pull through it 
without crying out. 

Very early next morning, before the work of 
taking on cargo began, I examined some of the 
other wheat compartments, and picked up more of 
the dry grain. I also crept into one of the great 
bins in which corn, in bulk, had been brought out, 
and gleaned fully a quart of the kernels. I liked 
the wheat best, however, for a mouthful of it, 
when chewed, soon resolved itself into tough 
gluten in consistency like spruce gum, which 
would last for half an hour, and left a very 
pleasant taste in the mouth. 

That day, again, a package of bread and meat 
mysteriously tumbled into my hiding-place —a 
token that Johnny had not forgotten me. 

On the third day the steamer sailed. It was with 





a sense of great satisfaction that I heard the 
orders to cast off given, and heard the screw begin 
to revolve. 

Now, if I were discovered, they could mot order 
me ashore. Still, I knew the officers would be 
rough with me; so I resolved to be cautious, and 
if possible remain concealed to the end of the 
voyage. 

Very soon I was taken sea-sick, and for two days, 
in my nook, I searcely stirred off my back, except 
to creep out once each night for water. During 
this time the packages of rations accumulated 
beside me in the bin. 

Gradually the sickness wore away, and on the 
fourth day out my appetite was returning. That 
night the weather changed. A storm came on; the 
wind blew a gale. I thoughtit a hurricane. The 
vessel rolled heavily; the waves surged against 
her side; and even down in my nook I could hear 
the monotonous howl of the wind through the 
rigging, with now and then the faint sound of 
orders and the trampling of the sailors’ feet on 
deck. 

Presently a pile of deals in another bin began to 
slide about a little; and by and by some portion of 
the cargo shifted with an avalanche-like rumble 
that startled me. 

For an instant I thought the ship was surely 
going to pieces, and was on the point of rushing 
out of my hiding-place. 

A few moments later I heard some one, close at 
hand, speak. It was not Johnny, who was probably 
on duty in the fire-room, but one of the other 
stokers. 

“Hup with ye, quick,” he whispered, “and scud 
doon inter the fo’castle.” 

“Is the ship going down?” Tasked,inalarm. . 

“Ship goin’ down? Oh, no,” laughed the stoker. 
“The ship’s all right. But the orders is to clean 
up all this loose stuff in the bins, and work a part 
of the cargo. So they’ll be sure to find ye here, 
for an orficer’l] stand by. Ef ye don’t want to git 
nabbed, you’d better take ter the hold for a day or 
two. So gather up yer grub and be lively now.” 

Obeying as rapidly as possible, I skulked after 
my stoker friend. As we slipped through the 
forecastle, another stoker ‘joined us. The two then 
lifted off a hatch, disclosing a dark hole beneath. 

“Catch hold of that stanchion post and slide 
down,” they bade me; and I did so, though with a 
great sense of reluctance and fear, for I thought, 
“What a horrible place to be in, if the ship should 
go down!” 

It seemed a long way down that post—it was 
fifteen feet, probably, before my toes touched, one 
on a timber, the other in a puddle of bilge-water. 
Almost before I could glance up, the hatch was 
shut; and there I stood, in utter darkness, holding 
fast to the stanchion. 

When I attempted te move about, a lurch of the 
vessel threw me off my balance, and I stepped 
into a foot of bilge-water that emitted a nauseating 
odor. Groping about in the darkness, I at last 
stumbled upon a large packing-case, and upon this 
sat down, dripping. 

Thus began an imprisonment which lasted six 
days. The incessant rumbling of the screw, 
joined with the squealing of many rats and the 
swashing of bilge-water, formed a dismal chorus. 

Although early next day the storm abated, no 
one came near me. During all the remaining days 
of the trip I was left in solitude, and only once 
afterwards was a package of food tossed down. 
However, I chewed the wheat grains almost con. 
stantly, and suffered little from the lack of food; 
but I was in constant fear of a return of my 
malady. 


Nearly all that time I sat there on the old dry- | 


goods box. Probably I slept a good many hours, 
although it seemed to me that I slept but little. 

For fear that the rats might attack me while I 
was asleep, I split with my jack-knife a strip off 
the edge of the box, and for much of the time sat 
with that stick in my hand, as a weapon of 
defence. 
my ankles. 

Not far from my box a small pipe, from a 
refrigerator above, opened down into the hold. 


Through this a little water was almost constantly | 


trickling. 1 drank it and thought it delicious. 
Once, in wandering about, I lost my way back to 


But I escaped with an occasional nip on | 
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the box, and for a long time groped first this way, 
then that, in the pitch darkness. Once, too, I 
climbed up the stanchion and attempted to push 
the hatch off, but it was fast set, and defied all my 
efforts. 

Thus the hours and days of the voyage dragged 
by, more terrible even than solitary confinement 
in. the darkest of prisons; for I was constantly 
tormented with the fear that the vessel would 
founder in a storm, or come into collision with 
some other steamer. 

At last I heard the whistle going. We were 
entering port. Soon after, the rumbling flutter of 
the screw ceased, and I heard the puff of a tug. 
We were below Isle of Orleans, near Quebec, and 
the health officer had come on board. 

Shortly after the Buenos Ayrean reached Quebec, 
and thence continued to Montreal, where she 
arrived twelve hours later. 

Even after the ship was at her dock, I was still 
in suspense. Johnny and the others might forget 
me. I had begun to lose confidence in them. For 
more than two hours I sat there in great anxiety 
and impatience. At last I shouted several times; 
but apparently no one heard me. 

At last came the trampling of feet. The hatch 
was lifted off, and what seemed to my eyes, so 
long used to darkness, a dazzling torrent of light, 
burst into my prison. A sudden, sharp pain shot 
through my forehead. Johnny called to me and I 
answered, but it was many minutes before I could 
face even that dim light. 

I had become so weak, indeed, that Johnny was 
obliged to let down a line to assist me; and then 
for more than an hour I sat in the forecastle with 
my forehead on my arms, to protect my eyes. It 
was not until twilight that I was able to go on 
shore. AsI passed along the streets I was obliged 
to shade my eyes from the lamps to avoid piercing 
pain. 

Johnny Creech and his father kindly took me to 
a boarding-house, whose keeper they knew, to 
pass the night; and next morning, at parting, 
Johnny gave me two dollars, for friendship’s sake. 

I have always considered his kindness the more 
magnanimous from the fact that my clothes were 
stained and begrimed from the bilge-water and 
filth of the hold, and that I was altogether a 
disreputable object with whom to be seen in 
company. 

In this condition I partly paid, partly begged 
my way from one French farm and hamlet to 
another, down across the boundary, to my home in 
Vermont. There I found my relatives as glad to 
see me as could be expected under the circum- 
stances. 

My experience had taught me one lesson, at 
least,—one which, perhaps, it was very necessary 
that I should learn,—namely, that I was not as 
“smart” a youth as Bayard Taylor. 

E. W. BEARMAN. 
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For the Companion. 


LEARNING SHORTHAND. 


Journalists of experience are often asked by 
young men and women whether it is wise to begin 
the study of shorthand; what system should be 
learned, if the study is taken up; what length of 
time is necessary to a mastery of the art, and 
whether immediate and well-paid employment may 
be looked for after it is mastered. 

In many cases the questioner has exaggerated 
notions of the shortness of the time required to 
learn stenography, and of the chances of obtaining 
well-paid situations after itis learned. “I suppose 
I could learn it in four months,” said one young 
man, “and there wouldn’t be any doubt about 
getting a situation right off?” 


can master in four months is certainly very small. 
Asarule, no really good thing is to be had cheap. 
A lucrative profession or trade must be learned at 
a considerable expenditure of time and energy. 
Four-months shorthand reporters are no more 
likely to be sure of steady employment and good 
pay than four-months carpenters or bricklayers. 

Formerly the study of shorthand usually meant 
preparation for the work of a newspaper or court 
reporter. Few but men engaged in it. Now, 
owing to the wide introduction of the typewriter, 
the stenographer’s occupation is practically divided 
into two parts, newspaper and court reporting 
being one, and business or amanuensis shorthand. 
writing another. 

The first of these divisions is still generally 
occupied by men; in the second, very many more 
women than men are employed. 

The work, moreover, is so different in the one 
class of employment from the other that even the 
best amanuensis stenographers are seldom able to 
do newspaper or court reporting, while excellent 
“verbatim” newspaper reporters have found 
themselves unfitted for the work of a practised 
amanuensis. The two are really distinct occupa. 
tions, though in a few cases they have been com. 
bined. 

The newspaper or court reporter’s work is 
harder to learn than that of the amanuensis. After 
six months of really assiduous daily practice he 
may learn to write from dictation at the rate of 
one hundred and twenty or even one hundred and 
fifty words a minute. A year’s close practice 
would probably come nearer to hitting the average 
case. But at the end of that time the general 
shorthand reporter’s apprenticeship is little more 
than well begun. 

He finds that actual and continued practice is 
necessary to make shorthand the sort of second 
nature to him which it must be before he can rank 
as a first-class reporter. If he is nervous, a rapid 
or peculiar speaker puts him into that helpless 
condition where he is said by other reporters to be 
“rattled.” If his education is deficient, he finds, 
upon copying his notes, that a good many signs 
upon his paper mean absolutely nothing to him, 
| because they are words that are outside his 
vocabulary, and the context does not help him toa 
comprehension of them. 





| and he is classed as a poor reporter. 


The number of profitable occupations that one 4 








context is one of the most important features of 
shorthand reporting. No reporter could be sure 
of being able to read his notes without a fair 
understanding of the matter he had reported. 
The familiar, easily written and easily read words 
help him to make out those which are not so 
familiar. The exigencies of his note-taking compel 
every reporter to violate the set rules of stenog- 
raphy; and his general sense in reading from the 
context, joined with his practice in reporting all 
sorts of delivery, helps him to make out accurately 
what he has put down upon his paper. 

Now and then it will be necessary to write down 
in longhand some unfamiliar proper name or 
peculiarly difficult word. 

Practice is the main thing. The thorough reporter 
proceeds from one work to another, from the easier 
task to the more difficult, as the follower of any 
other art or profession does, and it is not until he 
has had some years of practice —until he has 
served his apprenticeship, like any other artificer 
—that he is called by others a “first-class reporter.” 

Such a reporter is, indeed, practically sure of 
employment, if he fulfils the ordinary conditions 
under which men can hope to win success now- 
adays—if he is diligent and of steady habits. 

In the matter of pay, what he may hope to 
receive will depend upon the amount of work he 
does, and the circumstances under which he 
chooses to work. Setting aside government posi. 
tions, which are few and hard to get, the most 
lucrative shorthand work—that of taking court 
cases and the pleas of lawyers—is chiefly in the 
hands of firms of shorthand men, whose members 
generally take reports themselves, and who also 
keep salaried stenographers in their employ. 

These firms frequently do a profitable business, 
and court and general reporters in the large cities 
working on their own account, often earn an 
income of from two to four, and even five, thou 
sand dollars a year. 

Salaries of good shorthand reporters, however, 
seldom exceed forty dollars a week, either on 
newspapers or in the service of firms, and it is not 
an infrequent thing to find good stenographers 
working on a newspaper for a salary of twenty- 
five dollars a week. 

Shorthand is used much less by great city news- 
papers than formerly. The effort to make news. 
papers interesting to a great number of readers 
and their competition in covering a very wide and 
varied news field has, in a considerable part of the 
Union, practically abolished the publication of 
verbatim reports of speeches. 

Probably there is no regular daily newspaper 
which now publishes anything like a full report of 
the proceedings of Congress, and if a single 
speech is printed in full it is almost always printed 
from a written copy prepared in advance. 

Speeches are ordinarily reported in “longhand,” 
written as the speaker talks. Of course such 
reports are mere condeniations. But as most 
newspapers desire to catch in these reports any 
sentences of the speaker which are especially 
significant or witty, a knowledge of shorthand is 
useful to the reporter in doing this kind of work, 
and one who can write it is generally preferred by 
the newspaper to one who cannot, other things 
being equal. 

However, the demand tor shorthand reporters 
on the press is less than it was twenty years ago, 
and their pay is smaller. 

Whether or not a person who has definitely 
made up his mind to seek work upon the press 
would do well to learn shorthand depends very 
much upon his tastes and cast of mind. News- 
paper workers themselves are not agreed upon 
this point. Probably the majority of active news- 
paper workers would say that it is a waste of time 
to learn shorthand, and many of those who have 
learned it have abandoned the use of it in their 
work, and declare that the knowledge of it was an 
impediment rather than a help. 

“So long as one writes shorthand,” they say, “he 
may continue to write it, and is prevented from 
doing something better. The same amount of 
time devoted to the mastery of some other specialty 
in newspaper work, or to making oneself generally 
accomplished in it, would pay better.’ 

On the other hand, many successial newspaper 
men attribute their start in their work to a 
knowledge of shorthand. There are always 
many men in the inferior positions in journalism 
who might have made good writers of shorthand 
if they had had tlre patience and industry to learn 
it, and would earn more money than they do if 
they had learned it. 

No man knows that he possesses the qualities 
that will win him one of the “prize places” as an 
editor or correspondent, but every man may be 
sure that patience and industry in the mastery of 
a useful art will bring him a fair reward. 

Amanuensis reporting is something quite differ- 
ent from newspaper or court reporting. It is not 
so well paid as a rule, because it is more easily 
learned and practised, and because there is a much 
greater competition for places. 

It consists, for the most part, of taking business 
letters at dictation. Very few men dictate a letter 
as rapidly as they can talk, and when they do 
dictate so rapidly, they are generally using forms 
of words which recur continually in their corre- 
spondence, and which the amanuensis, with a little 
experience, can readily indicate with a few set 
signs. 

An amanuensis who has become accustomed to 
“taking” one man soon acquires a special art in 
reporting him, and is seldom puzzled by any form 
of expression which he uses. The writer is, 
however, by this very fact often made less com- 
petent to report other men. This makes the 
shorthand amanuensis in a sense dependent upon 
a certain situation, and tends to keep down her 
wages. 

On the other hand, a business man must naturally 
prefer to have his correspondence taken by an 
amanuensis who is accustomed to his dictation, 
and is often willing to pay well to keep such an 
one in his employ. 

The pay of women stenographic amanuenses in 


| business and professional offices, in the Northern 
If he fails to get them, his report is a failure, | and Eastern cities of the United States, varies from 
| eight dollars a week up to twenty dollars. Perhaps 
This matter of reading notes by the aid of the | twelve dollars a week may be considered a fair | 





average, though fifteen dollars is not to be regarded 
as high pay for a fairly rapid and accurate woman 
stenographer. | 

Men who work merely as amanuenses are seldom 
paid at a much higher rate than this; but they— 
perhaps oftener than women, because more oppor- 
tunities are open to men than to women—frequently 
work up into the positions of private secretaries 
and confidential men, where they are generally 
paid high salaries. 

A knowledge of shorthand has this advantage, 
therefore, that it is often a stepping-stone to more 
lucrative employment. A young man of intelli- 
gence, industry and discretion, it may be said, will 
“get along any way;” but even such a man must 
have a knowledge of some useful thing to help him 
along, and shorthand is more useful now than it 
ever was before in business. 

No one, man or woman, who intends to learn 
stenography to use in work as an amanuensis, 
need expect to master it in less than six months of 
assiduous practice, in ,which the study is given 
undivided attention. 

That is, indeed, a very short time in which to 
learn a trade; and the amanuensis who, after no 
more than six months of hard study, is able to 
obtain a situation and keep it, will find that the 
trade is not yet really learned. 

The question of systems of writing is a some- 
what intricate one. There is good authority for 
the statement that no fewer than four hundred and 
eighty -three distinct systems of shorthand, adapted 
to the English language, have been published. Of 
these two hundred and eighty-one have appeared 
since Isaac Pitman’s invention of phonography, 
and are all founded upon that system. 

Before Pitman’s invention, all systems of English 
shorthand were founded upon the alphabet. They 
are now called a-b-c systems. It was necessary to 
learn an arbitrary sign for almost every word in 
the language. 

Pitman’s system, with certain modifications 
introduced by those who followed him, is now 
written by at least three-quarters of the practical 
shorthand writers, and the learner can make no 
mistake in choosing it. On the other hand, he may 
be led into wasting much time by choosing some 
other system which has certain advantages over 
Pitman’s, but which perhaps has serious defects 
which are not apparent at first. 

It isa mistake to suppose that one system may 
be the better for newspaper reporting, and another 
for amanuensis reporting. 

In practice, no verbatim shorthand reporter ad- 
heres strictly to any system. He has many special 
and arbitrary signs of his own invention, which 
are adapted to his peculiarities and habits of mind, 
and which he has picked up in the course of his 
work. 

Some of these idiosyncracies are amusing. A 
very successful stenographer whom I knew well 
made a practice, when he came toa word, in 
taking his notes, which was unfamiliar to him, or 
which was very difficult to write, of putting down 
some hasty mark which had no meaning in itself 
whatever—a triangle, a circle or a wild scratch of 
any kind. As hé did so, he mentally associated 
the sign with the word he had heard; and when he 
came to the reading of his notes, he recalled the 
right word merely by this power of association. 

This, however, would be an exceedingly perilous 
thing to do, for a reporter whose memory was not 
so well trained as this man’s. 

One professional reporter had his own special 
sign for the phrase, “Ladies and Gentlemen.” On 
one occasion he reported a speaker who ungallantly 
began his address with the words, “Gentlemen 
and Ladies.” The reporter was utterly puzzled, 
for the moment, as to how to write this combination, 
and actually stopped to write down the word 
“gentlemen” in longhand. His hesitation put him 
behind, and unfavorably affected his report of the 
entire opening part of the address. 

There are still in England professional shorthand 
reporters who use one or another of the systems 
which preceded Pitman’s, which are not phono- 
graphic at all. Many others use a combination of 
two or three systems. 

A pure system of phonography should, however, 
be learned by every beginner; and he should be 
very cautious at first about introducing into his 
notes any peculiarities or eccentricities of his own. 
Perhaps these may come after he has mastered all 
that books or teachers can give him. The thor- 
oughly trained musician or artist may be indulged 
in a great deal of latitude in his art; but the 
student must follow good models faithfully. 

Beginning with at least a good grammar-school 
education, a considerable reading of the English 
classics, and such an amount of general informa. 
tion as an intelligent and observant American 
citizen of seventeen or eighteen years ought to 
have; studying and practising then several hours 
daily; becoming thorough and accurate first, and 
leaving rapidity to be gained afterward; and 
practising patience and modesty as well as stenog- 
raphy, the young person of either sex may reason- 
ably hope to learn shorthand sufliciently well 
within a year to fit him or her for employment at a 
beginner’s wages. 

After that the real mastery of the art must come. 
J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 


~~ 
> 


A SHALLOW SEA OF AIR. 


It is not often that we are led to think how thin 
the shell of air in which we live really is, and 
how close above our heads lie the borders of the 
vast abyss of space in which if we ventured we 
should perish like fish thrown out of water. 

It is true that when we climb a lofty mountain 
we are impressed by the comparative lifelessness 
of its peaks, but then one naturally expects an 
effect of that kind from the barren aspect of all 
rocky eminences. It is different with a high, 
broad table-land, covered with soil, and lying in 
full sunshine above many of the clouds that 
darken the lower earth. In such a land, we are 
apt to think, it must be very pleasant to dwell. 

But, as a matter of fact, these elevated regions 
present most convincing proofs of the life- 
destroying effects of the thinness of the air at a 
height of two or three miles above the general 
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surface of the earth. One of the best instances 
of this has been brought to light through the 
explorations of travellers on the great Asiatic 
tableland on which the Oriental imagination has 
bestowed such names as “the Roof of the World,” 
and “the Halfway House to Heaven.” 

Marco Polo was informed, and many people 
since his time have believed, that this tableland, 


whose area may be about three times that of the | 


state of Massachusetts, was a brilliant land of 
sunshine and rich pastures. 

But recent travellers who have ascended to it, 
and crossed it, inform us that the plateau, whose 
mean elevation above the sea is not less than 
twelve thousand feet, is a barren waste, roughened 
with hills and mountains which are coated with 
ice, swept and pinched by bitter winds and frosts, 
and so lacking in the ability to support even the 
hardier forms of vegetable life that it cannot feed 
the caravans that cross it. It possesses some 
isolated oases where life clings to the soil. 


This barren condition of the plateau is owing to | 


the fact that it lies about two miles and a half 
above sea level. What a striking sense of the 
closeness of our confinement to the surface of the 
earth is furnished by a fact like that! 


—_ 
> 





For the Companion. 


A BOY LIEUTENANT. 
InN SIX CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Getting a Commission. 





URING the month of 
February, 1864, two 
veteran regiments of 
Massachusetts vol- 
unteers, who had re 
enlisted for another 
three years, came 
home on their veter 
an furlough of thirty 
days. The citizens 
of Worcester gave 
them a_ reception, 
and asa cadet in the 
Highland Military 
Academy, I was one of the veterans’ escort. With 
the rest I marched into the hall where the formal 
proceedings were held, and there I saw a sight 
which thrilled me through and through. 

One of the regiments which was being received 
was the Twenty-first, whose former color sergeant, 
Thomas Plunket, had lost both his arms and won 
an immortal name at the battle of Fredericks 
burg. Plunket was present at the reception, and 
the mayor of the city led him upon the stage, 
grasping, in such fashion as he could with his 
helpless stumps, the very flag which he had deeply 
stained upon the battlefield with his own blood. 

The veterans cheered wildly, and I was so much 
excited that I resolved on the spot to go to the war. 

How | carried out my intention I shall tell you 
in these pages, and what I am about to narrate is, 
throughout, the plain and true story of my own 
experiences. 

Not long before this incident my father had 
returned to Worcester from the army, his health 
broken down by the Gettysburg campaign. I was 
an only child, and I knew that my parents had 
made a great sacrifice to keep me at the academy. 
I knew, too, that if my father’s health did not 
improve, I must soon leave school and go to work. 

If I enlisted as a private, the four hundred 
dollars bounty which volunteers then received 
would not go far in those high-priced times. 

I was almost eighteen years old, and had been 
quite thoroughly trained in tactics at the academy. 
I had noted the manceuvres of the veteran regi- 
ments, and had perceived several inaccuracies in 
the officers’ handling of the men. I was 
confident that if I could only get a com 
mission I could do as well as they did. 

But how could I get it? I knew no one 
who had influence at the State House in 
Boston, and the new regiments forming 
were all fully officered. 

As I pondered over the matter still under 
the influence of my enthusiasm, I came 
upon something which gave me a clue to 
success. Congress had passed a bill pro- 
viding for the enlistment of colored men, 
to be organized into regiments, and to be 
known as United States Colored Troops. 

These regiments were to be officered by 
white men, the majority of whom were to 
be deserving soldiers, recommended for 
promotion. Candidates for commissions in 
this corps were to be examined by a board 
of army officers sitting at Washington. 

Convinced that here was my opportunity, 
I wrote to the Secretary of War, asking 
permission to appear for examination for 
the position of second lieutenant in one of 
the new colored regiments. 

I gave my age as eighteen, and my con- 
science smote me a little as I wrote this, 
for I still lacked two months of that age. There 
came to me, almost as soon as a reply could be 
received, a large official envelope, which I opened 
with a beating heart. It was signed by Secretary 
Stanton, and contained the permission for which I 
had asked. 

Full of delight and confidence, I showed the 
letter to my father. He flatly declared that I 
should not go. He had lost hia health, he said, in 
the service of his country, and one was enough 
from a family so small as ours. 

He objected, too, to my entering a black regi- 
ment, for he feared that.if I fell into the hands of 
the Confederates nothing more would ever be 
heard of me. Moreover, he did not believe that I 
could pass for a second lieutenant. 

Mere persuasion failed to move him; but at last 
1 told him the story of Plunket and the flag at 
Mechanics’ Hall, and of the intense desire with 
which it had filled me to serve my country. 

My father listened with flushed face and shining 
eyes. At last he said, “Well, if I were well again, 
! should go back with those boys. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


~_ 


let you go; but if you are bound to do so, and|if he had been rejected he retired and we saw 


want to try for a commission, I will help you.” 

Next morning | started for Washington. On the 
train were two fellow-cadets, who were going to 
visit their father, a member of Congress. This 
gentleman met us at Washington, and took us to 
see many things which interested me greatly. We 
went to the White House, where the card of my 
host obtained for us admission to President 
Lincoln’s room. 


that visit. The President was busily writing at 
his desk, and did not even look up 
entered. Seated on one side of the 
lady and a gentle 
man. After a few 
moments the Presi- 
|} dent laid down his 
pen, and turned to 
the lady. 

“Well, madam, 
what is it?” he said. 

She stepped to the 
| desk, and said some- 

thing in a low tone. 
“Apply to General 
Augur, commanding 
the district, mad 
am,” the President 

answered. 

*But he refused to 

| give me the pass to 

Richmond!” said the 

lady. 

“Then I can’t help 
you,” said Mr. Lin- 
coln. “I am sorry, 
but I never interfere 
| With the generals. 
| That is all? Good 
| day.” 

At a movement of 
his hand, a colored servant opened the door and 
bowed the lady out into the hall. 
| “Now, Mr. —, what can I do for you?” said the 
| President, addressing the gentleman, who was 
| seated with his back to us. As the man rose, our 
| host told us that he was a member of Congress. 


room were a 





I shall never forget the smallest occurrence of | 


when we | 


| He turned, and we saw that his face was cut and | 


battered, as if in a street fight. 


President Lincoln, kindly. 

“Mr. President,” began the Congressman,—his 
voice pitched high, as if he were addressing the 
House of Representatives,—“I am here to ask of 


personal friends of mine. This young man left 
‘his home in Baltimore, and entered the Confed 
erate army. Your troops have captured him; he 
is now at Point Lookout, a prisoner. This morning, 
going down to the wharf at Baltimore to see some 
friends off, I missed my footing and fell into the 
dock. My face was badly cut by the ice, as you 
see. I narrowly escaped with my life; but, Mr. 
President, such was my anxiety for this young 
man that, with my face bleeding, I have come to 
you for an order for his release.” 

The man held out his hand as if he expected the 
order for the release would be at once forthcoming. 

“Nothing easier,” said the President. “Just 
have your young friend take the oath of allegiance, 
and he will be released. It does not require any 
order from me.” 

“But, Mr. President, his family do not wish to 
have him take that oath.” 

“Then he will have to stay there like any other 
prisoner until he is exchanged,” said Mr. Lincoln. 
“If he takes the oath he will be released at once, 
and we won’t bother him as long as he behaves 
himself; if he takes the oath and goes into the 
Confederate lines, and we catch him again, he will 
certainly be shot.” 


“But, Mr. President, | demand! I insist—” 





said the Congressman, now greatly excited. 


“Now don’t get agitated and forget yourself, 
sir,” said the President, severely, ‘for if you do, I 
shall call the guard and have you put out.” 


The servant opened the door and bowed politely. | 


The Congressman retired, crestfallen. 

At last we were introduced to the President. He 
shook hands with us, and spoke a few kindly words 
to each. I have no more treasured recollection 
than the memory of the strong, manly clasp of 
that big hand, and the kindly expression of the 
honest, rugged face. . 

The next morning I reported for my examination. 
Several applicants were there, and the clerk 
informed me that probably it would be two or 
three days before I should be examined. 

Most of those waiting were soldiers, and nearly 
all were young men. As soon as they were called to 
the adjoining room for examination, they turned 
pale to a man; and after a time they reappeared 
with flushed faces. Before long the clerk of the 
board came out and informed each of the decision 





in his case. If the applicant had been successful, 


I can’t bear to | he was sent tothe surgeon for medical examination; 


“Why, what has happened to you?” inquired | 


him no more. 

Those who passed were divided into three 
classes, according to the merit which they appeared 
to show, and from those who had passed in the 
first class the firet selections were made. It was 
better to pass as first lieutenant in the first class, 
than as captain in the third. 

Every man was eagerly questioned, when he 
returned from the examining-room, by the waiting 
applicants. 
me, would certainly obtain at least a captaincy 
was rejected, 


“What was the matter?” I asked him. 





“I couldn’t explain about muster rolls and com 
pany papers,” he said. 

This statement struck terror to my heart. The 
tactics, from the “school of the soldier” to brigade 
evolutions, I had at my tongue’s end; but of muster 
rolls, reports of ordnance, camp and garrison 
equipage, final statements and company accounts, 
I knew next to nothing. I felt that I was already 
practically rejected, and pictured to myself the 


| shame of returning home defeated. 


you the release of a young man whose family are 


But my name had not yet been called; there 
might be time to prepare myself. 

I rushed out of the room, and found a book-store 
where military books were sold. Rummaging there 


| for something which bore upon the subject which 


I wished to study, 1 presently found a little volume 
which was entitled, “The Company Clerk; What to 
Do, and How to Do It.” | bought the book, and 
hastened back to my room at the hotel. 

It was four o’clock in the morning before I laid 
down the “Company Clerk ;” but by that time I had 
mastered most of its contents, and committed to 
memory its blank forms. The next day, in a corner 
of the examining office, I still studied and waited. 

On the afternoon of the third day my name was 

elled. Entering the examining-room, Il sawGenera] 

Silas Casey, the president of the board, seated at 
the end of a long table, on each side of which were 
two colonels and two captains. All eyed me sharply 
as I entered; and General Casey grufly asked my 
name, age, birthplace, what was the uniform I 
wore, and who was the military instructor at the 
Highland Academy. 

To the last question | replied, “Captain James 
Wheeler, formerly of the Fourth Infantry ;” 
here I seored a point without knowing it, for the 
Fourth Infantry was General Casey’s regiment. 


The general’s brusque manner frightened me so | 


that I trembled violently. 
“Young man,” he said, “if you should pass this 
examination and join your regiment, you would 


expect to go info battle, would you not?” 





| 
| 
| 


there!” pointing to an adjoining room. 


“Ye—yes—sir,” ] faltered. 

“And do you think, sir, that you will be 
as badly frightened as you are now?” 

“I hope not! I don’t think that I can 
ever be scared any worse, sir,” ] answered. 

“Proceed with the examination, colonel,” 
said the general. 

A tall, dark man with eagles on his 
shoulder-straps spoke kindly to me, telling 
me to be seated, and to take my time in 
answering his questions. Then the exami 
nation proceeded. 

My confidence returned, and my answers 
came promptly to his questions. T ignored 
the other examiners, and fixed my gaze on 
this colonel’s black eyes. 

Whether J was right or wrong, he did 
not correct me. Questions in tactics, 
mathematics, history, geography and mili 
tary papers followed each other in bewil 
dering rapidity. How I blessed that little 
“Company Clerk!” 

I was asked to explain some points in the 
skirmish drill. Did I know the bugle calls? 


I did. Could I sound them? No. Didl 
know what words went with the bugle 
calls? Some of them; and so on, for an 


hour and a half. Then I was sent to the clerk. 
After I had waited ten minutes, he said, “Go in 
If I had 
been less excited, I should have known that | 
had passed, and was going to the surgeon for 
medical examination; but I was too badly flustered 


to realize the significance of this order. 


Entering the room I found the surgeon, a gray 


haired gentleman in spectacles, reading a news 


paper. 


He looked up. “Take off all your clothing,” he 


said, and resumed his reading. 


I obeyed, and stood waiting in a very uncom 
fortable way. When the doctor had finished 


reading his article, he gave me a searching physical 
examination. 
and report to the clerk.” 


Then he said, “Put on your clothing 


I went to that official, feverish with anxiety to 
learn my fate. He was exasperatingly slow. He 
wrote out my full name and post-office address. 
Then he said, “You have passed as first lieutenant, 
first class. Go home and get ready. In about two 
weeks you will get your appointment.” 


: : | 
One young soldier, who, it seemed to | 


and | 


| Offence asa pair of canaries 


| 


59 


it was on the sheet, written in a bold, round hand 
First lieutenant! 1 should 
shoulder-strap, and command the company in the 


have a bar on my 


absence of the captain. 

The swam around. | 
walking on air. 
bound for home. 
travel! 


felt as if I 
An hour later, | was on the train 
liow slowly the train seemed to 


room were 


FREE S. BOWLEY. 


(To be continued.) 


| — 


WASTE NO TEARS 


Waste no tears 
Upon the blotted record of lost years, 
But turn the leaf, and smile, oh, smile to see 
The fair white pages that remain for thee. 
Selected, Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


— 


For the Companion. 


BOB WHITE AND HIS LANGUAGE. 


Many with the and 


incorrectly expressed 


people are familiar 
name of the common quail 
by the words “Bob White,” 
prophets put it, “more wet.” 
Frequently these delicate birds,—Ortyx Virgin 
jana, they are called by the ornithologists,—ruMed 
hy the snare or torn by shot, hang in the markets 
awaiting purchasers. The expression, “Quail on 
toast,” often appears on the popular restaurant’s 


note 


or as certain weather 


bill of fare, while the epicure asks no more 
delicious dish. 
The birds haunt the thickets and nest in the 


hedges of the farm, frequent the grain-fields in 
summer, and Jurk about the barns and stacks in 
winter for food, the prey of hawks, the target of 
the gunner and the victim of the fowler’s snare 

Yet very few persons can claim intimate acquaint 

ance with the shy but half-domestic creatures. 

} have had a flock of quail in captivity for 
) several years, and finding them an interesting 
| study and a constant source of amusement, I have 
thought to share my pleasure with others by a 
brief account of some of their peculiarities. 

In the first place, they are inveterate talkers—a 

fact so predominant that it will have to pervade 
any adequate description of them. They are 
never silent save when asleep, having a different 
note for every incident in thei 
The polyglottus ia called the American 
| mocking-bird. Not less appropriately may the 
quail be called the talking-bird; but 
English orthography and the human voice are not 
capable of expressing their 
guage it really seems to be. 

Their signal, “Bob White,” is not a whistle, as 
generally supposed, but a genuine voice, as much 

the human voice—a call to 
acquaintances ata distance. A better spelling of 
it is ro-hoit, repeated often a dozen times in close 
| Succession. 

If the reader will join me in my latticed quail 
house, we will awaken their response by whistling 
ro-hoit, Instantly 

ro-hoit ! 


sprightly lives 


Vimus 
American 
lan 


language — for 


80 as responsive 


vo-hoit, vo-hoit. several birds 
ro-hoit, with astonishing 
vigor and spirit. It is not only amusing, but if 
the sounds were not so smooth it would be ear 
splitting, to see and hear a midge of a lady quail 
throw back her head and breast, open her mouth 
like a prima donna, and with indescribable force 
pipe out this note for a minute or more, so loud as 
| to be heard a mile away. 

The male bird’s voice is not as far-reaching as 
| the female’s, having a purling quality that seems 
| to repress it. 

Weohah, weohah,—accent on the first syllable,— 
many times repeated, is a plaintive, subdued cry 
| of the quails, never heard save at nightfall. It is 
} apparently a lament for the dying light, or a 
| foreboding of ill during the darkness. Such inter 
| pretation is confirmed by their restlessness at this 
| hour, for they never retire with serene demeanor 

like the domestic fowls, but dodge about in an 
anxious manner. 

They always pass the night on the ground in a 


reply, vo-hoit, 


circle, heads outward and tails pressed close 
together, as if to watch against surprise and 
| danger. 


The quail is more cleanly in confinement, in 
every way, than poodle, cat or parrot. Halfa 
dozen of them do not give as much trouble o1 
They are incessant 


| toilet-makers, pruning and prinking and dressing 


| each other’s plumage in constant effort to keep 





bright and presentable. 
They are almost like moths in respect to lamp 


light. Frequently they contend as to which shall 
fave the light as they form their circle for the 
night. One of my male birds remonstrates 


decidedly if the lamp is not placed where he can 
| gaze at it; and one evening he expressed his mind 
by slipping from his cage, and bouncing upon the 
table near my elbow, where he contentedly sat 
down as if to peruse the daily paper with me. 

They are singularly inquisitive in reference to 
things new or puzzling—somewhat like the antelope 
in regard to the hunter’s handkerchief suspended 
from a ramrod. When some change is made in 
their cage or ite surroundings, they come tiptoeing 
near, with necks craned out, and eyes wide open 
and eager, questioning whuh ? whuh ? 

If one of them discovers some unusual sight in 
the street or adjacent premises, he makes it known; 
when instantly the rest of the flock run pell-mell 
and look out, exclaiming in concert whuh ! whuh ! 
much as a person, espying something uncommon, 
might excite the curiosity of others by the expres 
sion of his own. 

The name quail is well applied. for the birds are 
exceedingly timid, often running and hiding at no 
cause whatever, yet rivalling the ostrich in its 
famous folly of concealing the head while the 
body is left exposed. But they are not afraid of 
friends. Their familiarity toward these constitutes 
one of their most pleasing characteristics. They 
are not only tame enough to eat from my hand but 
prefer their food thus, trilling pretty little notes of 
pleasure while eating. 

Some of my flock are generally in sight of the 
walk from the street to the house, and no more 
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accurate announcement could be desired respecting 
any person approaching than they give. If it is 
a friend, they sing out a musical welcome, coorie, 
coorie; but if a stranger they call Aurr, hurr rr 
harshly, rolling the r, especially if the person has 
an unpleasantly forbidding appearance. 

If a stranger goes near thein they remonstrate 
in an anxious tone hi, yi, yi; 
but if I come up and say, gently, 
“Birdie, birdie,” they are in- 
stantly reassured, and run to 
me, answering, pe 0 we 0 wee. Re 

Dogs do not disturb them, but ‘ ; * 
of cats they are instinctively a 
afraid. Several nights they have 
been greatly alarmed by the ” 
caterwauling of a cat in the yard ; 
but at my voice in the dark they 





drowsily murmured their notes of security, hud- 
died together in a circle and slept again. 

Their name for a cat seems to be toouh, toouh, 
uttered in an exclamatory way, with rising 
inflection on the last syliable; when one of them 
utters this, the others collect and peer excitedly 
through the lattice at the fences, to discover the 
animal. Chur, chur, chur, means a hawk, in 
looking for which they never notice the fences, 
but gaze into the sky. 

Yet they seem to appreciate the use of wings in 
the free air beyond the confines of their own 
space; for as the hawk sails away they watch 
him in apparent admiration, crying 00, 00, ooo in 
almost human fashion. 

But it should not be supposed that the quail is 
all gentleness and timidity. On the contrary, 
the bird is a resolute fighter. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans trained them for this purpose; 
among them quail-fighting was a favorite amuse- 
ment. They are often desperate in their encounters, 
becoming so absorbed as scarcely to notice my 
interference. 

Indeed, one brave fellow about three years old, 


whom I name Tuft because of the plume he | 


elevates when angry, actually fights my hand 
when I try to separate him and his antagonist. 

The male vaunts his courage and prowess, 
assuming the pomp of a major-domo, and ruling 
his family with jealous care. If his little brown 
wife responds to the notes of an admirer half a 
mile away, he commands her to be silent. If she 
does not obey, he speaks more positively. But if 
still she persists, he bustles threateningly around, 
exclaiming, wifh! wifh! wifh! rolling the fh 
with vehemence, at which she timidly subsides. 
Then he pipes across the fields a challenge to his 
impertinent neighbor, and turning to her, says, 
vooh ! vooh! which I imagine may mean, ‘There! 
no more flirtations with yonder fellow.” 

But while, as a family man, he is strenuous on 
the point of obedience, as, no doubt, he thinks he 
ought to be, he cannot be surpassed in gallantry 
and generosity. If need be, he will starve in 
order that his wife may have enough food. No 
matter how dainty a morsel he finds, he calls till 
she comes to eat it; and if it chances to be a 
particularly vigorous grasshopper, or some such 
resisting insect, he bravely kills it for her, warning 
her to keep out of harm’s way until it is con- 
quered. 

This warning is cootrr, cootrr, in roughened 
tone, while for common food, as grain or berries, 
the call is oor, oor, oor, much softened. 

Kowack! ackerwack ! ackerwack !—uttered very 
explosively, with accent on the last syllable— 
expresses the most extreme and angry excite- 
ment of which the bird is capable. 

Ahr, ahr, ahr, in a curdled tone, is the curtain 
lecture, but when smooth and gliding is a note of 
endearment 
tion with nest-building. The male builds the 
nest. Taking his stand on the chosen spot, some 
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his bill, and casts pro iat over himself 
until he is completely covered except his head. 

All this time, which may he an hour or two, he 
is cooing and purling in tones indescribably 
sweet and varied, all about the nest he is making, 
s0 cozy, so soft, so secret—Quee, quee, que, oi, oi! 
Quee, oi, 01, 00, 00, 00. 

By and by the madam is persuaded 
to examine his work, and he slips 
out to let her in; but if she does 

not like it, she says so 
decidedly —ahr, ahr, ahr, 
rolling the r like a Scotch- 
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potters at ita few 
minutes again, 
while she picks 
up a straw or two 
and adds them to 
the structure. 

Again she in- 
spects it. If 
pleased, she omits 
the roughness 
from her ahr, 
making it as gen- 
tle as sounds can 
be; but if she 
scolds again, call- 
ing it a crude 
affair, fit only for 
a snipe, he resents 
it and retorts in 
the same mood, 
ending in loud 
reprimand, acker- 
wack, ackerwack, 
until she yields 
and accepts the 
nest. Then he 
takes his station 
near by as sentinel, calling out frequently in 
an assuring tone, wr, urr, urr, as much as to say, 
“I’m keeping guard, fear not!”’ 

This is during the weeks while the eggs, one 
every alternate day, are being laid. When fifteen 
or twenty are deposited,—each an inch and an 
eighth long by seven-eighths in thickness, and 
white as snow,—she begins the long and lonesome 
exile of hatching; only two weeks, to be sure, but 
longer for lively Mrs. Quail than two months 
would be to a sedate, domestic hen. 

But when her wee brownies come forth, scarcely 
larger than a thimble, velvety as the queen's 
plush and smart as sprites, she is repaid. A 
dozen of these downy, bright-eyed little chicks 
can cuddle in a lady’s hand. No infant prince 
could be the object of greater pride or more 
zealous care than they receive from the parent 
birds, with an endless flow of what I fancy is 
quail baby-talk—pif, pif, pif,—uh, uh, uh,— 
coorie, coorie, coorie,—pe 0 we 0 wee. 

Can the readers of The Companion interpret 
their meaning ? Irnvinc BEemAN. 
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For the Companion. 
WINTER THAW. 


When the wan winter Sunlight smites the pane, 
And “tinkle, tinkle,” * drip the icy eaves, 
I dream with "joy of spring’s reviving rain, 
And of the soft unfolding of the leaves. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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THE QUESTION OF EGYPT. 
The sudden death of the Khedive Tewfik, and 


| the succession to the rulership of Egypt of his 





| 


This appears especially in connec- | 


young son, Abbas, who has been receiving his 
education at Vienna, gives new and vivid interest 
to the present peculiar position of Egypt, and 
may be followed by important results to European 
as well as to Egyptian politics. 

At intervals from ages so remote that they 
dissolve into dim tradition the Egyptians have 
been a people peculiarly subject to misfortune 
and humiliation. They have been the favorite 
prey of aggressive and warlike races, who have 
bent them for long periods to their sway. 

Whiie the Egyptians in more than one age 
shed the light of a rich civilization and noble 
arts and sciences upon other nations, they have 
been conquered in turn by the Persian, the Arab, 
and the Syrian; by the Greek, the Roman, the 
Mameluke and the Turk, and in the present 
century they have been dominated by the French- 
man and the Englishman. 

Within the past twenty-five years, moreover, 
Egypt has become more than ever a subject of 
importance and deep interest to the Western 
powers of Europe. This is owing mainly to the 
construction of the Suez Canal. 

The canal, opened to traffic and travel in 1869, 
shortened greatly the water-way between Europe, 
Eastern Africa and Asia. It was certain that 
whatever power controlled Egypt would be master 
of the canal. Great Britain and France agreed 
to combine to obtain and hold a joint control 
over Egypt. They forced the abdication of 
Ismail, who was then Khedive of Egypt, and 
placed on the throne his son and heir, the more 
pliant Tewfik. 

They then established what was called the 
“Dual Control ;” that is, they sent to Egypt an 
English and a French controller-general, and 
these two really governed the country. This 


| Dual Control lasted about three vears. 


secluded corner in the midst of the right material, | 


he seizes straw after straw, 


In 1882, however, the rebellion of Arabi Pasha 


leaf after leaf, with | grew so formidable that England determined to 
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suppress it; but now France Panes salen her coépera- 
tion, and withdrew from the Dual Control. 
England went on, bombarded Alexandria, and 
sent an army under Sir Garnet Wolseley which 
completely subdued Arabi. 

Since that time England has maintained what 
is practically a protectorate over Egypt. She has 
kept an agent and troops at the Egyptian capital ; 
has checked the invasion of the Mahdi; has 
introduced many financial, political and judicial 


reforms, and may be said to have taken general | 
|} Rhode Island, while a part of the now great 


charge of Egyptian internal affairs. 


But England, though thus assuming by herself | 


the control of Egypt, has always asserted that 
her occupation of the land of the Nile was only 


| to be a temporary one. 





Nearly ten vears have elapsed, and yet the 
English occupation of Egypt continues. Mean- 
while, both France and Turkey have become 
more and more impatient at English domination 
on the Nile. 

The interests of France in Northern Africa, in 
the Mediterranean and in the East are large 
enough to make her jealous and restless while 
Egypt is in the possession of a rival power, and 
the Sultan is aggrieved not only by the virtual 
loss of his suzerain power over Egypt, but also 
by the fact that the tribute expected by him from 
Egypt is no longer paid in full. 

The present English cabinet seems resolved to 
continue the Egyptian occupation to an indefinite 
period. The Liberals under Mr. Gladstone, 
however, have recently declared that they think 
it is nearly time that that occupation should come 
to an end. 

Should the Liberals win at the next election, 
we may expect to see new and interesting devel- 
opments in the Egyptian question. But if the 
Tories should win, there are seeds of a possible 
future war in the jealousies to which it gives rise. 
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THE EARLIEST CROCUS. 


One golden flame has cloven 
6 The dingy garden clay, 
ne 


y day. 
And hark! ee | is bringing 
One sudden bird-note, ringing 
m far away. 


Soon, set in dainty order, 
A serried golden line, 
ay —- the garden border 
he crocuses will shine. 
At eens the spring is sighted ! . 
One golden a is lighted 
To give the s 


Longman’s Magazine. 


olden monn is woven 


—Frances Wynne. 
——-—_—___~-@e________ 
STATE BOUNDARIES. 


After one of the Emperor Napoleon’s great 
victories the English prime minister, looking at 
a map of Europe, said mournfully, ‘‘Roll up the 
map; it will not be wanted these ten years.” 

What he meant was that it would be ten 
years before the fighting over the boundaries of 
the European States came to an end. And in 
fact these boundaries have been fonght over since 
then for nearly eight times ten years, and are 
likely to be still further and radically altered in 
the coming decades. 

This fact makes it interesting to ask how the 
States of our own Union came to fix their boun- 
daries, and how claims which often conflicted 
were peaceably adjusted. 

When Territories are admitted nowadays as 
States, like Washington, or North and South 
Dakota, the answer is easy. The United States 
Government controls the land originally, and 
Congress fixes the limits both of the Territory 
and of the State or States created from it. 

But the situation of the Eastern States at the 
start was very different. When their boundaries 
were first defined, they were colonies unconnected 
with and often hostile to one another. Nearly all 
of them based their claims to territory on vague 
grants from English kings to explorers, colonial 
companies, or royal favorites. As the interior 
land was almost without value and little sought 
after, and as the sea-coast was the only important 
district, the grants were drawn with great care- 
lessness. 

For instance, the original grant for the colony 
of Connecticut included a strip of land from 
Long Island Sound to the Pacific Ocean. Subse- 
quently a part of the same land, together with 
territory given long before to Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, were included in the grant to 
New York. 

Examples of rival claims to territory might be 
given almost by the score. What is now Ver- 
mont was claimed by New York and New 
Hampshire; Ohio was claimed by Connecticut 
and Virginia, and there were other disputes as to 
territory in the South. 

The wholesale Connecticut grant made trouble 
even as far west as Ohio, where until the year 
1800 the New England State owned all the land 
along Lake Erie. The name of the ‘Western 
Reserve” of Ohio is a reminder of a claim that 
was not merely made but partially allowed. 

Massachusetts, too, owned the State of Maine 
for two hundred years, after which it generously 
surrendered its claim. Virginia for years owned 
sections of other States, and in fact at one time 
fairly divided with Connecticut the ownership of 
Ohio. 

Even when the general ownership of land was 
settled, the question as to where the exact boun- 
daries of States ran made trouble. Pennsylvania 
and Maryland quarrelled so bitterly over their 
boundary that bloodshed of rival claimants on 








| boundary claims. 
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the border was of constant occurrence, but the 
dispute was settled finally in 1767 by the running 
of ‘‘Mason and Dixon’s line,”’ famous a century 
later as the boundary between freedom and 
slavery. 

In some States the discovery of mistakes in 
generally accepted boundary lines has transferred 
important towns from one State to another. For 
instance, the citizens of Pawtucket were counted 
in Bristol County, Massachusetts, until 1861, 
when a new survey transferred Pawtucket to 


manufacturing city of Fall River, until then 
supposed to be in Rhode Island, was handed over 
to Massachusetts. 

Even with the accurate surveys of to-day, 
disputes arise on the same perplexing question. 
Ohio and Indiana still hold rival and unsettled 
Even where a river runs along 
the State borders, trouble is not necessarily 
averted; for the question then arises, Who owns 
the right to the river? And if this ownership is 
important, as in the case of the oyster-beds in 
the Potomac, between Maryland and Virginia, 
fierce quarrels follow, even in these days. 

Yet when we consider the warlike experiences 
of Europe in these very questions, with far less 
complexity of grants and titles than in our own 
States, it is greatly to the honor of our country 
that results have been so peaceably attained. 


a 
PET ECONOMIES. 


When a well-known wealthy man died a few 
years ago, many anecdotes were told of his par- 
simony. A friend, for example, observed one day 
that he wore a hat of very ancient fashion. 

“Something new, Mr. X——?” he asked. 

“No. Something old,” replied the millionaire. 
“I wore this hat ten years ago, and mislaid it. 
Yesterday I found it ina closet. I can wear it all 
summer. I tell you,” with a delighted chuckle, 
“vesterday was a lucky day for me!” 

He was on board of a wrecked train where 
many passengers were killed, and after the 
accident was found sitting with a face of woe 
among the debris of the broken cars. 

“Are you hurt?” was asked. 

“No. But look at these trousers! I never can 
wear them again. However, I’ll make the railway 
company pay for them.” 

And he did. 

Yet this man was reckless in speculation, risking 
large sums daily, and bearing his frequent losses 
with apparent indifference. 

Another very rich man was for years a marked 
figure in one of our inland cities from his shabby 
clothes and meagre, hunger-bitten face. He lived 
in a single room, and ate his scanty meals from 
street stalls, often squabbling with the venders 
over a penny’s charge. Yet at this very time this 
man sent monthly large contributions to the city 
charities, contriving that his name should not be 
known. His vast fortune was left for the use of 
poor boys in his native city. 

We repeat these facts not as gossip, but to call 
attention to a peculiarity in human nature which 
many of our readers may share. 

These two men were not misers in a strict sense, 
nor even parsimonious, but they saw the facts of 
life in a false relation. Forced to strict economy 
in their youth, the old hat and the penny roll 
always assumed an undue importance in their 
eyes, and overweighed not only decency and 
justice, but thousands of dollars. 

We are all apt to fall into some such error. The 
petty social ambitions of our village, our own 
foolish dislikes or opinions on trivial subjects, 
above all our diseases, assume enormous impor- 
tance to us, just as a small object passing too close 
to the eye will seem larger than the horizon. 

The man who will most influence other men is 
he who sees the facts of life in their just relations. 


-——_———~ oe —__ 
OLD AND NEW PALACES. 


In the narrow street of the Canongate, which is 
the centre of the most ancient quarter of the city 
of Edinburgh, stands a massive gray fortress, once 
the palace of the Dukes of Queensberry. It is 
little altered, and still gives to us significant hints 
of the habits and conditions of the Middle Ages. 

Here are the vast apartments, royal in splendor, 
occupied by the ducal family; there are the guard- 
rooms which were filled by their men-at-arms; in 
another wing are the great butteries and kitchens 
where their food was prepared, and in still another 
are the nests of wretched little cells in which their 
faithful retainers were housed, content to live as 
poorly as the dogs of their master, provided they 
could serve hinr and his family. 

There are other apartments even more pregnant 
with meaning. 

The ducal family had a strain of wolfish cruelty, 
it was even said madness, in their blood. The 
closet is still shown in which the great Duchess 
Catharine, whose beauty poets and painters have 
made perpetual, was confined when she grew 
murderous; and among the cellars is one, barred 
and grated, where her idiot son, a monster in size 
and vice, was chained during his whole life by his 
father. Down to the present century the family 
were noted for their bestial vices. 

No retainer or man-at-arms dared to take note of 
these things. Their errand into the world was to 
serve the great family faithfully. 

This palace is now used as an asylum for the 
poorest poor of Edinburgh. The great duchess’s 
reception-room is a soup kitchen frequented by 
the beggars of the Canongate. 

There are many old fortresses and castles to be 
seen in England, but for the most part they are in 
ruins. 

There are many new buildings which strongly 
resemble them in Great Britain and this country. 
in size, costliness and magnificence of detail. But 


they are hotels, schools and colleges for the use of 
the very class who were once retainers and serfs. 
One house of majestic proportions, more roya! in 
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appearance than most of the kingly palaces of 
Europe, has just been erected in one of our inland 
cities. It is to be a school for the free training of 
poor boys and girls in various trades. 

The readers of The Companion should give a 
moment’s consideration to these things, and thank 
God that they live in the day of the new and not 
of the old palaces. 


—_—_+0-—_— 


DIRE VENGEANCE. 


An eccentric Duke of Athole, in 1850, for no 
apparent reason, closed to tourists a lovely glen 
on his estate. Indignant letters, condemning his 
action, thereupon appeared in the newspapers, 
and John Leech portrayed the old duke in Punch 
as a “Scotch Dog in the Manger.” The decision 
was soon reversed—whether or not as a result of 
the newspaper war does not matter; but subse- 
quent events proved that the duke bore the daring 
caricaturist no malice. 

Soon after the drawing had appeared, Leech, 
sketch-book in hand, was wandering about the 
Athole estate, when a horseman approached 
attended by a groom. 

“What is your name,” asked the rider, “and 
what are you doing here?” 

“I am an artist,” said the intruder, “and my 
name is Leech.” 

“Not John Leech!” 

“Yes, John.” 

The artist felt sure that he was about to receive 
a sharp reprimand for having held a noble duke 
up to ridicule, and mildly said that he would not 
intrude farther, but would return to his inn. 

“No, sir,” said the stranger, “no inn for you 
to-night. You must dine and sleep at my house. I 
am the Duke of Athole.” 

Then the duke told the servant to dismount, 
insisted that Leech should take his place, and the 
two rode off together. 

The road to the castle lay through a rough 
country, and culminated in a narrow and broken 
path, with a cliff on one side and a precipice on 
the other. The artist hesitated. 

“Has he brought me here to break my neck?” 
thought he. Then he timidly advanced, and 
reached the duke, who had stopped for him at a 
point where the path was still more dangerous. 

“Are you the man, sir, who has maligned me in 
Punch?” inquired the duke, fiercely. 

“Your grace,” said Leech, nervously, ““we—we— 
that is, nearly every one, has done something that 
he—he—regrets having done. I am very sorry—I 
regret very much vhat anything I have done should 
have given you annoyance.” 

Then the duke’s affected fierceness melted into 
the jovial manner said to be peculiar to him, and 
the two rode off pleasantly together. At the 
castle Leech was assigned a room, and there he 
waited, hour after hour, for dinner to be announced. 
Finally, fearing that he had missed the summons, 
he rang the bell, and a servant appeared. 

“I am afraid,” said the artist, “that I did not 
hear the dinner-bell. Is dinner ready?” 

“Not yet, sir,” was the reply. “You will be 
informed when it is.” 

“Is he going to starve me?” thought Leech. 

Another hour passed, and in actual desperation 
he rang again, only to be told respectfully that 
dinner was not ready. 
and if those who knew the duke are to be believed, 
the hour was an early one, for the eccentric noble- 
man was in the habit of taking a nap after his 
rides, and sometimes did not dine till midnight. 
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“OUR COUNTRY.” 


There used to be a motto that was often repeated 
in time of a foreign war, “Our Country, right or 
wrong.” Nota thoroughly good motto, it must be 
admitted, and yet not so bad as it seems at first 
sight. 

No doubt there have been wars undertaken for 
such base purposes that the moral sense of all 
good men revolted against them, and that such 
men not only hoped but were justified in hoping 
that their country would suffer defeat. Wars of 
all kinds are much less common than they were 
formerly, and wars resulting simply from ambition 
or from a thirst for conquest are extremely rare in 
modern times. 

It results from this that there are almost always 
two sides to any international dispute, whether it 
is one that leads to war, or one that is settled by 
peaceful negotiation. It is always to be presumed 
that those whom a majority of the people have 
charged with the duty of conducting public affairs 
are patriotic and sensible. 

Consequently it is a reasonable view that is 
taken when one says to himself that the adminis- 
tration for the time being has better means of 
judging what is right than private persons have; 
and since it believes its course to be right, and 
since it has received its authority from a majority 
of the people, its course is probably right. 

Then the motto quoted above becomes: “Our 
Country, because it is probably right, although it 
may not seem to me to be right.” 

In this form, or in the sh®drtened form, “Our 
Country,” the motto is a good one. We wish it 
were more frequently acted upon by Americans. 
But party spirit is often too strong to be overcome 
by the truly national feeling. Americans should 
resolve to be always Americans, before they are 
either Republicans or Democrats. 
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CORRECTING ROYALTY. 


It is said of John Kemble, the celebrated trage- 
dian, that he was not afraid to speak his mind to 
any one when he deemed it necessary. Kings and 
princes had no more terrors for him than persons 
of humble rank or of no rank at all. 

At one time he had the honor of giving lessons 
in elocution to the Prince of Wales, who afterward 
became King George the Fourth, and his patience 
was much tried, for his royal pupil was far from 
being a brilliant scholar. 

At last one day when the prince, according to 
the vitiated pronunciation of the time, had been 
saying “obleege” instead of “oblige,” Kemble, 





At ten the gong sounded, | 
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with great disgust depicted on his countenance, 
said, firmly: 

“Sire, I must beseech your Royal Highness to 
open your royal jaws and say ‘oblige’!” 


STRANGE SEA WAVES. 


Occasionally there appears a great wave sweep- 
ing across the calm surface of the ocean in the 
fairest weather, and when no wind is blowing. 
There are few perils of the sea more to be dreaded 
than such a wave. Fortunately they are very rare, 
yet more than once a ship has encountered one. 
Only a short time ago the Etruria was met by a 
wave of this kind, which rolled upon her like a 
wall of water, and breaking against her sides, 
spept the deck with irresistible force, killing one 
sailor and seriously injuring others. 


A smaller and less stanch vessel might have been 
overwhelmed and sent to the bottom by the blow. 
| The cause of these singular waves is believed to 
| be some disturbance of a volcanic nature at the 
| bottom of the sea. Volcanoes exist in the ocean 
| as well as on land; in fact, nearly all the volcanoes 
known are on or near the sea-coast. 
see that an upheaval at the sea-bottom may start a 
billow at the surface of the water when we remem- 
ber that huge waves have been sent clear across 
the Pacific Ocean to San Francisco by volcanic 
shakings of the earth on the borders of Asia. 
The world under water is not only three times as 
extensive as that which is covered only with air, 





phenomena on a scale which is perhaps propor- 
tionately vast, but of whose existence we are made 
|} aware only by such indications as the voleanic 
| ocean waves that ships occasionally encounter. 


LIFE WAS VALUABLE. 

Some men have more than others to live for—a 
fact often taken into account in times of extreme 
peril. If the exigences of war, for instance, make 
it necessary that some one shall undertake a 
| peculiarly hazardous piece of work, it is customary 
| for an unmarried man to be chosen. An instance 
| in which this principle received a ludicrous appli- 
| cation is mentioned by Mr. Montagu Williams in 
| his reminiscences. 

Mr. Williams had gone to a place of entertain- 
| ment with a young man, Lord ——-, who had just 
| lost his father and succeeded to his title. In the 
course of the play, one of the curtains caught fire. 
It was soon put out, and no great harm was done, 
but at the first instant Mr. Williams’s companion 
jumped from his seat and bolted like a rabbit out 
of the building. 

He did not return, and when Mr. Williams got 
back to his club, he found the man there. 





said Mr. Williams. ‘You seemed to be frightened 
out of your wits. Don’t you know that, on such an 
occasion, if everybody got up and rushed out, a 

anic would ensue, with dreadful consequences. 

Vhy on earth couldn’t you sit still as I did? There 
was nothing serious the matter.” 

With a patronizing air, the young gentleman 
replied: 

“Oh yes, that’s very well for you; but you haven’t 
just succeeded to a peerage and twenty thousand 
a year.” 


READY. 


During the rebellion in Chile, one young girl had 
the chance of distinguishing herself at a moment 
of danger, and hesitated not an instant in embrac- 
ing it. This was the daughter of Don Claudio 
Vicuna, and her father thus described the story of 


Chile :” 


One evening at six o’clock, during my absence, 
my daughter was writing some letters for me at a 
table. Suddenly she heard a crash of broken 
glass, followed by a loud explosion at the street 
end of the room, and there had been so much 
bomb work of late that instinctively she guessed 
what had happened. 

Before she could collect herself sufficiently to 
rush for the door, a second bomb was hurled in, 
and rolled almost to her feet, providentially with- 
out exploding. This she picked 


seeing that some brown paper was smouldering in 
a half-open box of rifle cartridges, she quickly 
dashed a large jug of wa er over it. 

By this time the servants had rushed in, and 
succeeded in extinguishing the fire which had 
caught the curtains and furniture. 

But my brave girl, remembering that I had gone 
out unarmed, took my revolver and started out 
alone to meet me on my way home, and it was not 
until I had been provided with the weapon that 
she told me what had happened. 


JAPANESE CARVING. 


Japanese art is supreme in wood and ivory 
carving. Sir Edwin Arnold declares, in “Seas and 
Lands,” there is nothing known to him in Europe 
that comes near what Japanese workmen can 
achieve. A specimen of ivory carving was shown 
to him, which represented a bag of rice with two 
or three dozen rats in and upon it. 


Every rat was as individual in character, posi- 
tion and action, as if a special portrait had been 
taken of him; and the web of the bag, the glistening 
grains of rice, and the sleek fur of the rodents 
could not have been better expressed in painting. 

At an art store in Yokohama he examined a 
piece of wood carving, representing two life-sized 
wrestlers struggling in the ring. Every muscle 
and every vein were delineated, every tendon and 
ligament were anatomically perfect. 
| t drew a constant crowd, and a _ policeman 
| informed the proprietor of the store that, if he 
| intended to continue the wrestling on his premises, 
|he must engage a posse of policemen to restrain 
| the crowd. e was invited into the store, and 
| melted into smiles when he saw that the wrestlers 
were carvings in wood. 3 





VERY TIMID. 


A young man who had been seeking employ- 
ment from an editor finally obtained leave to write 
an article on a subject assigned by the editor, and 
to bring it in person in a week. 


The article was brought at the appointed time. 
The editor read it, and knit his brows. 

“You have some good thoughts here,” he said, 
“but you write very badly.” 

“Wwell, you see, sir,” faltered the applicant, 
“I was kind of scared. I never wrote in public 
| before!” . 





OF a rattle-brained young man, whose hair had 
turned prematurely gray, a facetious young lady 
remarked that probably the gray matter was all 

| on the outside of his head. 


It is easy to | 


“What on earth made you bolt in that way?” 


her heroism to the author of “Dark Days in- 


! up, and threw | 
from the other window into the court below; then, | 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ A World- 
renowned Remedy for Hoarseness, Coughs, Asthi> a and 
| Catarrh. A neglected Cough or Sore Throat frequently 
| results in an incurable Lung Disease or Chronic Throat 
| Trouble. Acting directly on the inflamed parts, they 
give prompt relief. A standard remedy sold every- 
where, and recommended by physicians for over forty 
years. Singers and Speakers use them to clear the 
voice. Sold in boxes only. Avoid worthless imitations. 


HOME STUDY. 3. cor tata Basines: 


training and knowledge of business 
affairs. If you wish to succeed take a 
thorough Business College course at Home, by Mail. 
Highly commend as a practical, convenient and 
economical! plan of study. Circulars and trial lesson free. 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 
We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 

















NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
ractories: Meriden, Conn. 





but it possesses many of the same great natural | 


Select Summer Dresses Now. 


This month we recommend the imme- 
diate purchase of goods for Summer Wear. 
We have an assortment of Printed India 





BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., | 


| 
| 


and China Silks, Wool Crepons, Cotton | 


| Crepes, Cotton Bedford Cords, Cottons 


with Broche figures, Printed Cotton 
|Goods, in more exquisite designs 
coloring than ever before. 


Samples of these goods will be sent to 


| 
} 
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SPOONSand FORKS 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER 
on the three points most exposed 
to wear, as shown above, 


THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF 
EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 


" OUT OF’ 
PAPER ? 


If so, and you wish to obtain writing 














and | Papers which are superior in quality and 


reasonable in price, ask your dealer for 


BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence |, 


any address if the request states definitely | BOSTON BOND for foreign correspondence 


the style and quality of goods desired. 

| When samples are received please make 
a selection promptly to avoid disappoint- 
ment. 


- James MeCreery & 60., 


Broadway and 1lith Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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BUNKER HILL (for every-day correspondence), 


and make sure that he gives them to you. Each sheet 
has its name, which gon can see by holding to the light, 
water-marked therein, and none is genuine without it. 

They can be obtained in all the leading sizes for 
fashionable and every-day ereeapanennss, in antique or 
smooth finish, ruled or plain, with envelopes to match. 

They can also be obtained in the different sizes for 
business use, typewriter work, etc. 

If your dealer does not keep them and will not get 
them for you, we will send you our complete samples, 
representing over 300 varieties, on receipt of 6 cents, 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (Incorporated), 

Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers and Printers, 
49 and 51 Franklin Street (Entire Building), 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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This historic American house now wish 


highest rank. 


Srom musical people. 





to call the attention of those intending to 
purchase, or of those interested in a piano, 
to the latest product from their factory. 
Szaxty-nine years of experience and an 
unquestioned reputation for honest and 
durable work make these pianos of the 


Every piano guaranteed for five years. 
Style *K (upright) and Style “S’ (Grand) 


especially are attracting world-wide notice 


Representatives of Chickering € Sons 
are to be found in almost every city, but 
communications addressed to the Company 
at Boston will receive prompt attention 
rom the Company or its representatives. 
| We ask you to wrette us before buying. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Founded 1823. 


791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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TEETH. 


Why are your teeth of different shapes and sizes? 


How many in all? Uses of each kind? 

Of what are teeth made? How fastened to the jaw? 

Why do sour things “set the teeth on edge"? 

Compare your own teeth with those of the cow, horse, 
sheep or goat, and cat or dog. 

How do you explain the differences ? 

What care do you give to your teeth ? 








For the Companion. 


A CHILD IN THE PARK. 
St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


You come to me with wingéd feet, 
Oh, sweet—too sweet ! 

“Mamma,” you say ; then, rosily shy, 
Away you fly. ... 


I send the wind upon his track 
To call him back. 

I follow him with wild eyes wet ;— 
Can he forget ? 


I was his mother years ago. 
Through bloom and snow 
That glimmering head upon my breast 
‘as warmed to rest. 


Silk tassels blew from Indian corn 
yhere he was born. 
The Atlantic fireflies led him through 
The dusk and dew. 


The slave’s light songs had left the South ; 
But that young month 

Mocked them, till his dark nurse would weep 
Herself to sleep. 


Those hands, once folded cold, so cold, 
With flowers to hold, 
none bread into this Old-World lake 
‘or swans to take. 


To this green island, ruin-grey, 
He comes to play. 


He leaves his moss-grown rest, so deep, 
This tryst to keep... . 


Oh, men who pass us in the dew, 
What if you knew ! 

With shaken heart and shroud-pale face 
You’d fly the place. .. . 


My child, the world is sweet ; but oh, 
We too must go— 
We are not of it, Golden-head ! 
We both are dead. 
SaRAH M. B. Piatt. 


-_ + 
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For the Companion. 
“NOT MADE WITH HANDS.” 


Farmers’ wives in the Middle States, descended 
from the Pennsylvania Dutch, are noted for the 
excessive neatness of their housekeeping. It is 
said to be not-an unusual thing for one of these 
matrons, when she feels her last hour approach- 
ing, to make a tour of the house, seeing with her 
own eyes that every room js swept, dusted and 
garnished for the eyes of the strangers who may 
come to the funeral. 

A housewife who died lately in New England 
is said to have added economy to this painful 
neatness. ‘Lay me out in the kitchen,’’ she 
whispered with her last breath. ‘The bearers 
would muddy the parlor carpet.’’ 

Cleanliness is undoubtedly a close attendant 
upon godliness, but many good women, in their 
love for the one, are in danger of mistaking it 
for the other. 

It is a good and creditable thing to have well- 
swept carpets and rooms so dainty that no fly, 
spider, or speck of dust is ever to be found in 
them; but if the housekeeper obtain these things 
by the loss of her temper, if they rob her of time 
for recreation, for reading and for prayer, she 
has sold her birthright for a very poor mess of 
pottage. 

It is the custom with these Pennsylvania 
mothers to give to their daughters while still 
children a room to clean every day, in order that 
they may early learn how to sweep, dust, wash 
windows, and in a thousand ways wage warfare 
against dust, a warfare which is expected to last 
all through their lives. 

Every careful mother, of whatever rank or 
race, is desirous that her daughter shall be a good 
housekeeper; if she does not actually clean her 
dwelling with her own hands, she must know 
how to direct others to do it. 

But how many girls remember that to each one 


of them has been given a dwelling, which is 


entrusted to her exclusive care, and which no one 
but herself can cleanse or keep in order ? 

It matters little whose hands sweep or dust the 
room in which she sleeps and eats. But that 
inner chamber in which the soul dwells she alone 
can keep in order. 

Does she examine it every morning, to sweep 
out the vulgarity, the malice, the indolent indif- 
ference to God and His truth which she may find 
there ? 

She is watchful through the day to keep all 
filth and poisonous infection from her parlor and 
chambers. Does she shut out as carefully all 
uncleanness and contagion from that hidden place 
within ? 

She does not open her house at night for 
noxious insects and foul birds to harbor in it. 
Does she thrust out with equal zeal all trivial 
thoughts and gossip, with their malignant sting, 
from that most secret chamber ? 

She may live in a hut or a palace. But that 
place in which her soul dwells, is unseen by 
mortal eye. It is her work to keep it clean and 
pure as long as life lasts. When her body is 
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carried out dead, her neighbors will enter and see | hardships were endured by the settlers, especially 


her earthly house. But God alone, looking upon 
that secret dwelling, will judge what her soul and 
life have been. 


* 
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“APOSTLE OF TEMPERANCE.” 


“Father” Mathew, who is said to have brought 
more than seven million people to take the total 
abstinence pledge, illustrated in his career the 
maxim of the Roman freedman, Epictetus: 
“Remember that thou art an actor in a play, and 
that thy part is as the author may choose, whether 
the part of a pauper, of a cripple, or of a ruler.” 
As a boy, the future Apostle of Temperance was 
distinguished by a fondness for giving feasts. He 
used to coax his mother for the materials, and then 
invite his brothers and sisters to sit at the table 
over which he presided. At the age of eighteen 
years he went to the seminary at Maynooth to 
study for the priesthood. 


One of the strictest rules of the seminary was 
that no student should enter the room of another. 
Young Mathew defied this rule by giving a dinner 
to a number of students in his own room. They 
became poe: and thereby caused the offence to be 
detected. This closed Mathew’s career at Maynooth. 
In order to avoid expulsion, he left for home. 

Six years afterward he was ordained a priest, 
and according to the Roman Catholic custom, was 
known as Father Mathew. At Cork, where he 
worked as a parish priest, and lived in a mean 
little house, half-furnished and ep Penge ey 
he resumed his youthful practice of giving feasts. 

yhen his charities to the poor left him any 
money, he gave a dinner to a few friends. His 
study was the dining-room. It was bare of furniture 
and the food was plain; but the host’s welcome 
and gaiety made the guests happy. He also gave 
picnics to school-children in the park of the house 
where one of his brothers lived. 

In those days he was nicknamed “The Sinner’s 


| Friend,” because most of his work was done in the 








slums, whose degraded inhabitants crowded about 
him and were kindly welcomed. His manner was 
always courteous, for he was a born gentleman, 
but he treated the poor with peculiar respect. 

The Cork Quakers were teetotalers, and knowing 
Father Mathew’s influence over the poor mf 
urged him to join them in practising total abst 
nence. At first, he answered them with a ry 
for he drank wine temperately, and gave it to his 
guests. Butas he saw in the slums the suffering 
caused by intemperance, he thought of the words 
of his Quaker friends: “O Theobald Mathew, if 
thee would only give thine aid to the cause, what 
good thee would do for these poor creatures.” 

One day a Quaker said to him, “ Theobald 
ys thee has a mission from God to do this 
work.” 

While he was kneeling in prayer afterward, these 
words came to him, and he made up his mind to 
preach total abstinence. He had a temperance 
meeting in his house, which he addressed, and 
then saving, “There goes in the name of God,” 
signed his name first on the roll of the Total 
Abstinence Society, which in a few years had 
millions of members. 

The poor believed that whatever he did must be 
right, and they heard him with perfece trust when 
he told them to take the pledge and promised 
them God’s aid to keep it. 

Through the slums the news ran that Father 
Mathew had a gift to cure drunkenness. Wives 
brought their reluctant husbands to take the 
pledge. At the last moment these men sometimes 
tried to ictreat, but found their path barred by 
Father Mathew’s sturdy figure, and by his words, 
uttered as his kind hand rested on their shoulder: 
“It is brave and noble in you, my dear, to break 
your bad habit. Knee) down and repeat the words 
after me.” 

Those who took the pledge uttered their vow 
kneeling before him, and repeating the words 
after him. 


SS 
PHOTOGRAPHING COLORS. 


One of the things that the enthusiastic photog- 
rapher most earnestly desires is the ability to 
reproduce in a photograph the colors as well as 
the forms and shadows of natural objects. This 
problem has been partially solved, and recent 
experiments seem to promise that a complete 
solution is not far off. The process invented by 
M. Lippmann, and communicated to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences last winter, has served as 
the basis of later experiments. M. Lippmann 
uses a transparent photographic film, supported 
upon glass and placed flat against a brilliant sur- 
face of quicksilver. 


The colored light, passing through the glass and 
the transparent film, is reflected from the quick. 
silver back through the film again. The incoming 
and outgoing waves of light meet within the film, 
and produce what are called fringes of interfer- 
ence. Where the colliding waves meet in sucha 
way that their crests are superposed, a maximum 
effect of light is produced, and where the crest of 
one wave meets the hollow of the next they 
destroy one another, so to speak, and there is no 


light. 

Where the maximum effect of light falls the 
sensitive film is affected, and the result is that the 
whole film is divided into a series of layers, corre- 
sponding in thickness with the length of the light 
waves. These waves vary in length for different 
colors, red light having the longest and violet the 
shortest waves. 

When a film has been thus exposed, and the 
results have been properly developed, ordinary 
light falling upon its surface is reflected back in a 
series of colors, corresponding with those that 
produced the original separation into layers. In 
other words, it is practically a photograph of 
those colors. M. Lippmann in this way has pro. 
duced most exquisite photographs of the spectrum 
of light, showing all the colors of the rainbow 
with the utmost brilliancy. 

Mr. Charles B. Thwing, by introducing variations 
in Lippmann’s process, has succeeded in repro- 
ducing some of the mixed colors of natural 
objects, as well as the pure colors of the spectrum, 
and this success warrants the hope that some time, 
and perhaps before very long, we shall have 
photographs of our friends showing the color of 
their eyes and faces, and the hues, as well as the 
texture, of their garments. 


————_—__—_<¢e—___ 
INDIAN SAGACITY. 


After the close of the Revolutionary War, a 
great many of the colonists who bad taken the part 
of the King were obliged to leave this country, 
some going to England, but most of them to the 
British Provinces in Canada, where they were 
known as “American Loyalists.” 


Among those who went to New Brunswick was 
Judge Joshua Upham, who had been a judge of 
high pe in Massachusetts, and during the 
Revolution was colonel of the regiment known as 
“The King’s American Dragoons.” In New Bruns. 
bso he became one of the Justices of the Supreme 

ourt. 2 

At that time New Brunswick was very new and 
wild, even more so than New England, and great 





by these American refugees, who for a long time 
were homeless. 

On one occasion Judge Upham was travelling in 
the woods in winter, with an Indian for guide. 
The snow was so deep and the difficulty of movin 
so great that the judge became exhausted, an 
sitting down, he directed the Indian to go on and 
get help, while he remained where he was. 

The Tndian positively refused, but after much 


ersuasion he consented, on condition that the | 


udge should continue to sit on a stump which he 
pointed out, and if he fell off, should immediately 
get on again. After some remonstrance, the judge 
was forced to agree to the strange proposition, 
and make the required promise. He mounted the 
stump and the Indian disappeared. 

By and by the jud e fell asleep, and, as the 
natural result, tumbled off the stump. He climbed 
4 —. again fell asleep, and once more tumbled 
off. Then he understood why the Indian had made 
him promise to sit on the stump—to prevent him 


from going to sleep and being frozen to death. | 


When the Indian finally arrived with help, he 
found the | mg sitting on the stump, but with 
great difficulty keeping awake. 

Judge oo lived for many years afterward, 
but never forgot that he owed the preservation of 
his life to this simple ruse of the red man. 


~— 
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For the Companion. 


IN SANTA CROCE. 


They have lived and died : souls unto which my own 
ust show as a taper would when matched with stars. 

They have left their impress upon every stone 

That Florence wears, and Fiorence not alone ; 

They shook the cage of the World and rent its bars. 


They are gone ; and after theirs my little life is set, 
My feeble days and unfulfilling years. 

Strange that the Earth should patiently forget 

Suns whose last beams make bright her forehead yet. 
And suffer such as I to fill their spheres! 


Yet since I am accepted of the Earth, 
And heir of Titans, dare I doubt it true! 
e, too, the universe has given birth, 
My soul, as theirs, has meaning, purpose, worth, 
‘And there is work for me which Dante could not do. 


GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


a 
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A GOOD SCHOOL. 


When “Square” Bassett’s daughter Fanny “came 
into her teens” she began to talk about wanting to 
teach school as soon as she grew old enough and 
wise enough. The squire, who was a sensible man, 
approved of her desire, and meant to fit her, as he 





said, to be “the best deestrict schoolma’am that | 


had ever been known in those parts.” “Who 
knows, Fanny,” he used sometimes to say, “but 
you might even come to teach in the ’Cademy? 
Miss Sprawkins is gettin’ along in years, an’ you 
might step right into her place, some day!” 


Even this brilliant possibility did not incline 
Mrs. Bassett to favor her daughter’s plans. Mrs. 
Bassett was a foolish little woman, who thought 
that as “her father had never allowed her to fire 
her finger to earn her livin’, an’ as long as ‘the 
squire was well-to-do,” Fanny ought not to be 
suffered to teach school, or work in any way. 

“1 want Fanny to go down to the city, to Henry’s 
folks, winters, when she gets old —_, said the 
mother fretfully; ‘an’ eity people don’t look at 
things as you do, William. ’Twould stand in 
Fanny’s way with fashion’ble folks if she was 
known to teach school.” 

“Let it, then!” said Squire Bassett, with a sniff 
of disdain. 

But when he returned from a visit to the city, one 
spring, when Fanny was about fifteen years old, 
he was in great spirits, and confided the cause to 
his wife immediately. 

“T guess you won’t say anythin’ more against our 
Fanny’s bein’ allowed to teach school now, Mary,” 
said he, in triumph. ‘“Henry’s folks took me with 
’em last night to dinner to a friend of Henry’s, 
Fred Wallace; and there was two of the most 
elegant women there that ever I saw; dressed 
beautiful, an’ with splendid manners, an’ so pleas- 
ant-spoken. They was distant relations of Fred 
Wallace’s, an’ come there to his house quite 
frequent. Henry says he’s met’em often. They’re 


| along in the early fifties, I should judge, both of 
9 ” 


em. 
“Well, what of ’em?” inquired Mrs. Bassett, 
rather impatiently, as her husband relapsed into a 
musing silence. 

“Why, jest this,” said the squire, rousing himself 
to conversation again; ‘I talked with ’em consid. 
rable; they was talkable an’ not a bit toppin’, like 
some of the city folks, an’ they made me feel to 
home. An’ when I was goin’ away, I asked Fred 
Wallace who they was, an’ he said, “Those are 
distant cousins of mine, Mr. Bassett; ladies of the 
old school, and I’m very proud of them.’ 

“*Well you may be, young man,’ says 1; ‘an’ I 
don’t know when I’ve been more set up over 
anythin’.’ 

“I asked him if they taught him, an’ he said 
indeed they had—taught him a pile of things when 
he was a youngster! An’ he says they’re greatly 
respected an’ admired by everybody down there. 

“An’ I jest made up my mind that as soon as I’d 
talked it over with you, I’d write an’ ask Fred 
Wallace where their school was, an’ we’d send 
Fanny there the very next term! She can goasa 
pupil, an’ work up till she gets to be a teacher, an’ 
hen IT can tell you Miss Sprawkins will have to 
look out!” 


2 
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PRESENCE OF 





MIND. 


An easy public sentiment too often permits 
insane persons, who have uttered threats or given 
sign of a violent disposition at times, to run freely 
at large, in spite of many tragical occurrences. A 
man’s life may depend upon his presence of mind 
in dealing with such a “harmless lunatic.” An 
incident which actually occurred as related will 
show how a boy’s ready wit may serve him in 
an emergency. 


In a certain Maine town it is the custom of 
nearly all the storekeepers, with their clerks and 
assistants, to go home to dinner between twelve 
and one o’clock. At this time the central part of 
the town is almost deserted. 

At the noon hour, a few years ago, a boy of 
seventeen, who was employed in one of the stores 
in this town, was alone in the store, and, as he had 
reason to believe, was the only person in any of 
the stores along the street. 

He was hard at work over a ledger, and was 
bending intently over the book when he heard a 
sound at his shoulder and looked up. 

He saw there the face and outstretched arm of a 
man in the town who, when he was under the 
influence of drink, was subject to a murderous 
mania. In his hand the man held a butcher-knife. 

“Tam going to kill you!” he said. 

The boy knew that he was quite likely to carry 
out his intention. The man had 
a murderous assault upon a citizen, without any 
provocation, when under the influencé of drink; 
yut he had “kept straight” a long time, and no 
steps had been taken to restrain him. 

he man had actually raised his knife to strike, 
when the boy said, coolly: 

“Now see here! I’m not the one you want to 
kill. What would be the use of killing a good-for 


once before made | 


nothing boy like me? You want to kill somebody 
that’s worth your while!” 

The man paused an instant. 

“The man you want to kill is Mr. Smith, up at his 
store. Now he’s of some consequence!” said the 
boy, quickly. 

“That’s so!” said the maniac. 
kill him.” 

He left the store hurriedly. So did the boy, by 
way of the back door. He knew that Mr. Smith— 
who was probably the most important man in the 
town—was not in his store at the time, and he 
| depended upon being able to give the alarm before 
the man could do any mischief. 

He succeeded in doing so. With much trouble 
the man was secured, and his knife taken away 
from him. He was then placed in safe-keeping. 


“Pll go up and 





aS 


HERON AND RETRIEVER. 


Three or four weeks ago, writes a correspondent 
of The Companion, I was shooting cock and par 
tridge along the banks of the Musquodoboit, a 
Nova Scotia river. My dog was a smooth-haired 
animal, a cross between a pointer and a retriever. 
As we came out on the edge of one of those little 
wild meadows called “intervales,” a huge heron 
rose sluggishly from behind a clump of alders. It 
was a fine bird, and I wanted it as a specimen. 


At rather long range I fired, and the heron, 
lurching heavily to one side, came down in the 
centre of a shallow pool. Then it gathered itself 
together at once, and stood staring about as if 
bewildered. As 1 approached, with Rob at my 
heels, it raised one wing as if to fly, then drew its 
head back and took up a posture of defence. 

It was evident that my shot had in some way 
disabled the other wing, which, however, was not 
broken, but was held firmly trussed up as if unin. 
jured. The poo) in which the bird stood was 
perhaps six inches deep, and I ordered Rob in to 
fetch the game. 

The dog dashed forward eagerly, as if to pick 
up a snipe, but was met by a vicious.thrust from 
the heron’s beak that drove him back in astonish- 
ment. His anger and confusion were amusing to 
witness. As for the heron, it stood immovable, its 
head back upon its shoulders, its keen eyes spark- 
ling defiantly. 

In a moment Rob returned to the attack. He 
ran around and tried to seize the bird by the tail; 
but the bird’s head went about like li — on 
the pivot of its long and snake-like neck, while its 

dy never moved; and again Rob received a blow 
which made him yelp. 

He drew off a few feet, and then ran round and 
round his enemy, seeking for an opening; but 
everywhere he found himself opposed by that ter- 
rible javelin of a beak. It seemed as if the bird 
must twist his head off in time, but no such disaster 
occurred. Whenever the furious dog would make 
| a dash for the bird’s tail, out would dart the long, 
| fine weapon, bringing blood where it smote, and 
| hurling back the onslaught. 
| Presently Rob a how] of disgust, tucked his 
tail between his legs, and scurried in a panic from 
| the water. Then, concluding that the plucky bird 
deserved a better fate than to be stuffed, I threw 
| my — over his head and made him a prisoner. 





| He has never recovered the use of his wing, but 
|he presides with dignity and authority over my 
| poultry-yard. 





HE WAS THERE. 

A large yellow dog, a homeless and ownerless 
tramp, looked in at the open door of a village 
church in Florida, one Sunday afternoon. His 
practised eye soon discovered a gourd tucked 
| away in one corner, and in it a good two inches of 
milk, the remains of a luncheon which a woman 
had brought for her baby. This he proceeded to 
make his own. But he had hardly begun operations 
before the owner of the gourd detected him. 
Reaching out her foot as quietly as possible, she 
gave him a gentle push. 


The dog’s nose was already in the opening as far 
as it would comfortably go, and at the gentle touch 
of the woman’s foot in went his head, ears and all. 

Naturally he was disconcerted, and attempted to 
free himself. But — 7 his head had gone in, it 
would not come out. e began to back; the gourd 
backed, too. He raised his head and swung it 
from side to side; the milk poured out in little 
rivulets, but the gourd was firm. He backed to 
one side, and then to the other. He swung around 
in a cirele, and battered his head against the floor; 
the gourd remained with him. 

The boys hid behind their books, and stuffed 
their hands into their mouths, and the girls were 
divided between a desire to laugh and an almost 
uncontrollable impulse to scream. 

The gourd and the dog were so nearly of a color 
as to make it difficult to tell where one left off and 
the other began. 

It happened that this Sunday was the day on 
which the pastor delivered his annual address to 
the children. He was a stern, unbending man; 
he thoroughly believed that all children were born 
wicked, and were to be treated accordingly. He 
was talking to-day about the iniquity of levity on 
the Sabbath, and his sharp = were not slow to 
detect the unusual disorder. He paused a moment, 
and then exclaimed in thundering tones, “Children, 
has the evil one got among you?” 

“Yeth, thir,” oes up a very much frightened 
member of the infant class, firmly believing that 
she told the truth, “and he’th all out of hith thell 
but hith head.” 


paencicianatigeiliaiaerinaninininis 
FRUGALITY REWARDED. 


We have all heard of the “ruling passion strong 
in death,” but in the lives of most women there is 
another moment which supplies almost as severe a 
test of the dominant purpose. 


The New York Sun says that a farmer entered a 
telegraph-office in central New York, and sent 
this message to 2 woman in Canada: 

“Will you be my wife? Please answer at once 
by telegraph.” 

Then he sat down and waited. No answer came. 
He waited till late in the evening; still no answer. 

Early the next morning he came in again, and 
was handed a despatch—an affirmative reply. 

The operator expressed his sympathy. “’T'was 
a little rough to keep you so long in suspense.” 

“Look here, young feller,” said the farmer, “I'll 
stand all the suspense. A woman that’ll hold back 
her answer to a proposal of marriage all day so as 
to send it by night rates is jest the economical 
woman that Pve been a-waitin’ for.” 


<-oe- 
DANGEROUS EXPOSURE. 


The unsuccessful candidate for office needs to be 
| able to appreciate a joke, although it may be one 
at his own expense. 

The Abbé de La Riviére, it is said, wished very 
| much to wear a cardinal’s hat. 
| He once journeyed to Italy with high hope, but 
| returned to Paris without having been made a 
cardinal. His friend Bautru met him soon after, 








and seeing that he had a very bad cold, said: 
“My dear abbé, this is no doubt a consequence 
| of returning from Rome without a hat.” 
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For the Companion. 


IN THE SOUTH. 


O good green grass, the gardens here 
Are gay with roses all the year, 
And hedged with green where’er we pass; 
But still we miss your modest grace; 
And find there’s none to fill your place, 
O good green grass! 


The heliotropes and fuchsias, 
too, 





» “Why, Candlemas, Jake, 
ruary.”’ 

“But why do they call it so?’’ persisted little 
Jake. 

‘Well, you see, old hunters used to tell that on 
that day the woodchucks wake up from their 
winter sleep, and come out of their holes to look 
around. If their shadows fall across their holes, 
that is, if the sun shines, they creep back into 
their nests, and go to sleep for six or eight weeks 
longer. But if it is cloudy they go right to work 
getting ready for the summer, for the backbone 
of winter is broken. That’s where the old saying 
comes from : 


the Second of Feb- 


‘If Candlemas be fair and bright, 
Winter’!! take another flight; 
If there chance to falla shower of rain, 
Winter will not come again.’ 


“Uncle Toby! Uncle Toby! He’s beginning 


to squirm. Whou-ou-w! He's bi-i-i-it my finger!” 
cried little Jake all in a breath. 

That was too much, and Jake bundled the 
woodchuck off to the barn, and stuffed him into 
a hole in the side of the hay-mow. He used to go 
out once in a while, and roll him across the barn- 
floor. But one day the last of March the little 
“chuck”? was missing. He had waked up for 
good this time, and gone to the woods to begin his 
spring’s work. 


* 
> 








| 


LitrLeE Fannie’s grandmother was offered a 
cat by one of her neighbors; but she refused it, 
saying that she already had several and couid 
not afford to keep another. Fannie listened 


| awhile, and then piped up in her small voice. 


“No,” said she, “it would be too much k’spense. 


It would be most as bad as John Jacob Disaster!” | 


63 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
a. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


In frost, but not in snow; 

In eagle, not in crow; 

In labor, not in rest; 

In earnest, not in zest; 

In button, not in eye; 

In laughter, not in ery; 
In feathers, not in lace; 
In journey, not in race. 


A time when snow and ice com. 





Thrive out of doors the winter 
through, 

And other wonders come to 
pass; 

And yet we’d sometimes like 
to see 

A meadow, rippling to the knee, 

O good green grass! 


December days forget to sting; 
They gild the oranges they 


bring; 
The berries redden while they 
pass; 
The wind is kind; the sun is 
warm ; 


How can you choose the cold 
and storm, 
O good green grass! 
New friends in every land we 
find; 
But dear are those we leave be- 
hind, 
And from our hearts they ne’er 
shall pass; 
Not all these wonders, rich and 
new, 
Can keep our loving thoughts | 
from you, | 
O good green grass! 
E. 8. B. 


* 
> 
| 


For the Companion. 


“@ROUND-HOG DAY.” 


It was the Second of Feb- 
ruary,and Uncle Toby Titcomb 
sat before the great fireplace 
bottoming a kitchen chair with 
‘“basket-stuff’’ (ash strip), and 
now and then going to the 
door to examine the weather. 

He had opened the door for 
about the fifth time, when little 
Jake Titcomb bounced plump 
against him, all out of breath 
with running, and with some- 
thing in a basket that looked 
like a great caterpillar all curled 
up tight. 

Uncle Toby was a little man, 
and Jake’s rush quite took 
away his breath and knocked 
off his spectacles; but he 
caught both ina twinkling, and 
cried, ‘‘Heigh-o, Jake! Where 
did you get that ground-hog 
this time o’ vear ?” 

«’Taint a hog, Uncle Toby. 
It’s a woodchuck. Sam Prince 
said so. He dug it out, and 
another one, way up by the 
black ledge. He thought *twas 
a fox-hole, and didn’t he have 
a job of it!” 

‘But it’s a ground-hog, for 
all that,” laughed Uncle Toby. 
“That’s what they used to call 
‘em when I was a boy. Bring 
him up here to the fire, Jake, 
and let’s warm his jacket.” al t 

‘‘Aint he stiff ?’’ cried Jake. 
“Why, I could roll him like a 
great pumpkin!”’’ and he sent 
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Lye a Zino. 






Sheen 





With balmy winds and warm 
sunshine. 


2. 
ADDITIONS OF FRACTIONS. 


Add the following together to 
form the name of an American 
statesman, who died on Feb. 
12, 1886. 

1. Tocall out. 2. A mischiev 
ous animal. 3. A_ triumphal 
shout. 4. Saw (Worcester sup- 
plement, obsolete). 5. A Roman 
numeral. 6. Belonging to us. 

COUSIN FRANK. 


3. 
PUZZLE. 
Something in the orchard, 
Ripened in the sun, 
That proves this rule, 
Not taught at school— 
One-half of one is one. 


4. M. P. 
4. 
BAGATELLE, 
* * * 1 x * . * 
* . 2 * * iT) * 
* 3 * . * * 10 * 
4 . * * * . , ll 
* 5 * * * * 12 * 
* * 6 * * 8 * * 
* * * 7 14 * > 
Across. 


1. Surrendering. 

2. Simple or trifling. 

3. To proclaim 

4. A book in which accounts 
of money are kept. 

5. A kind of mortar or cannon. 

6. Pertaining to the lungs. 

7. Conveyance e to another. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, 7, The name 
of a statesman, born Feb. 12, 


Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, The 
— name of a novelist, born Feb. 7, 
1807. DYKE CLEMENTS. 


5. 
WORD ANAGKAMS 
A cat is on Tim. 


1. 

XY 2. Peter is tamed. 
3. Lo, it’s a crane! 
4. Nat relates. 
>. 


Tie poor Eva ¢ 
6. I sat not on Ed. 


6. 
\ RIDDLE, 


When Ethel saw me perform. 
ing at the circus she laughed at 
the funny things I did; after 
wards she filled me with some. 
thing cold, and handed me to 
an old gentleman; then she 
petted me until I flew away, 
and calling me from my kennel 
she took a long walk with me. 


‘ 











7. 
DIAMOND. 


* 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


. 


1. A consonant. 2. Self-con 
sciousness. 3. To gaze. 4. Agi 
tating. 5. One of the United 
Siates. 6. Moving a weapon. 
7. The Ingleside. 8. A weari 
some tate. 9%. a am 4 
man. 10. Desiccated. 
vowel. 











the woodchuck spinning across 








the kitchen floor just in time 
to meet Aunt Phila, who was 


coming in with a bundle of wool rolls in her arms | 


to spin. With a little cry of alarm, Aunt Phila 
jumped over the rolling, furry ball, and hopped 
up in a kitchen chair. 

“Toby Titcomb, whatever in the land is that 
thing ?”’ she cried, her cap-border quivering with 
the motion of her head, for Aunt Phila’s head 
“rocked” a little when she was excited. 

“Come down, come down, mother,’’ laughed 
Uncle Toby. “It’s only a ground-hog, and a 
pretty stiff one, too.” 

Jake laid the woodchuck in the chimney corner 
“to thaw,’’ while Uncle Toby went on with his 
“weaving,” and Aunt Phila brought out the 
wheel and commenced “droning” 
woolly threads. 

“Why, bless my heart, Toby!” 
“If this isn’t ‘ground-hog day !’”’ 
said Uncle Toby. 


the corner. 
“Yes, ves, to be sure,”” 


been watching the weather.” 
‘‘What’s a ‘ground-hog day ?’”’ queried Jake, | 
rolling the other side of the ‘“‘chuck”’ to the fire. 


out the long, 


she cried out, 
stopping and looking at the little woodchuck in| parents they attend a Congregationalist church | mamma! 
| called the Pilgrim Church. 
“T’ve | were visiting some friends in a distant city, a 

| lady asked the children to what religious denom- 


For the Companion. 


TWIN SISTERS. 


| There are two little sisters, and isn’t it odd? 


They look more alike than two peas in a pod. 

When they laugh or they dance or they pout or 
they play, 

I’ve noticed they do it the very same way. 

One chatters all day, and can sing like a bird. 

Can you guess why the other says never a word? 

I’ll whisper the reason—the dear little lass 

Stays always behind the big looking-glass. 


A. M. P. 
—_--¢2—_—___ 


For the Companion. 
WHAT NANNIE WAS. 


Nannie and Rose are sisters, and with their | 


Once, when they 


ination they belonged. 


‘‘We are Congregationalists,’”’ answered Rose. 


‘“‘Why, Rose Tyler, we are not!” cried Nannie, 
in astonishment. 

“T am,” replied Rose, smiling. 

‘Well, I am not,” said Nannie. 
Pilgrim !”’ 


“T am a 


* 
> 





LittLe Ethel had never seen a toad before, and 
having by chance discovered one in her flower- 
garden, came running to the house, her face 





flushed with excitement, crying: ‘ Maroma, 
mamma, come quick! There’s a pocket-book 


hopping around out here with four legs on it.” 


| LittLe Natalie, two years old, while out with 

her mamma one evening noticed an electric light 
for the first time. She pointed to it with her 
| chubby finger and exclaimed in great glee, ‘See, 
See ze moon on a stick !”” 





HAROLD came running into the house one day, 
greatly excited, and said, **O Willie! 
| is frosting at the mouth! She has got frosting 
| (froth) on her mouth!” 


The cow | 


8. 
MELANGE. 


1. Behead a dear relation, and leave not the same. 
Curtail and syncopate a dear relation, and 
ree a small particle. 
3. Syncopate not the same, 
find a brave man. 
. Transpose a small particle, and find a book. 
5. Syncopate not the same, and transpose and 
find rent. 
6. Curtail a book, and leave a boy’s nickname. 
7. Syncopate rent, and find a part of the foot. 
8. Behead a brave man, and transpose and find a 
wild animal. 
9. Syncopate a brave 
find a farming implement. 
10. Curtail a farming implement, and leave an 
exclamation. 
ll. Read an exclamation backwards, and find 
another one. 


and transpose, and 


man, and transpose and 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Craft, raft, aft. 

2. Pyrotechnics, labyrinthine, 
nastics, foreign, escutcheon, carbuncle, 
nary, capricious, quadrangle. 

3. 1. M-oder-n. 2. M-aster-y. 3. 
B-anne-r. 5. B-allot-a. 6. S-paw-l. 

4. Bark. 


5. Two heads are better than one. Out of debt, 
out of danger. A cat may look at a king. 


6. Jan, u (you) Ary—January. 


insatiable, gym- 
extraordi- 


R-ever-t. 4. 
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HOTEL MEMORY. 


Some one who has occasion to travel much tells 
a reporter of the Detroit Free Press that he has 
been making a special study of hotel clerks’ 
memory for names and faces, two things which 
people in general find it peculiarly easy to forget. 
No doubt it is true that most travelling men feel 
their personal vanity pleasantly excited when 
they enter a big hotel after an absence of months, 
or even of years, and are at once welcomed by 
name by the smiling man behind the counter. 
Clerks who can greet guests in this flattering 
manner must be of great value to their employers. 
As illustrating how wonderful their power is, 
our “special student” relates one of his own 
experiences. 

When the Knights Templar conclave was held in 
San Francisco in 1883, I landed in that city early 
one afternoon with a party of Eastern knights 
who had made the journey across the continent in 
a special train. More than four hundred of us 
went to the Palace Hotel. As rapidly as possible 
we filed up to the register, inscr bed our names, 
and were sent to our respective rooms under the 
guidance of bell-boys. 2 

I took a bath, changed my linen, and in the 
course of an hour or two strolled down to the 
office to see if there was any mail for me. I 
approached the desk, but before I had time to 
utter a word, Mr. Clerk nodded to me, and with 
apparent solicitude inquired: 

“How do you like your room, Mr. Burton? Does 
Three hundred and six suit you?” 

I was dumfounded. This man had never seen 
me before in his life, except for the half-minute I 
had stood before him while writing my name in 
the register. Fully four hundred and twenty-five 

ersons had passed him within two hours, and yet 
ne was able without the slightest hesitation to 
remember my name and the number of my room. 

There is nothing out of the ordinary in my 
appearance, and I could not imagine how he could 
recollect me. 

To satisfy myself that my own case was not an 
exception, I lounged about the office for an hour 
or so; and I hope to be deprived of all my rights 
as a citizen of the United States if I didn’t hear 
that wonderful clerk call by name fifty of my 
acquaintances,—not one of whom had ever been 
in San Francisco before,—and ask them the same 
questions he had asked me. 


—__———6-@-e—_—____ 
A STRANGE ANIMAL. 


Miss Hannah Bascomb, a native and resident of 
Huckleberry, was one of those people who have a 
firmly-rooted objection to displaying or even 
admitting their ignorance on any point what- 
soever. She always held that ‘folks that had good 
sense could gen’lly make out t’ get along *thout 
lettin’ on what they wa’n’t quite as you might say 
downright cer?’in ’bout, in matters that they hadn’t 
took no special ’count of.” 


This belief of Miss Bascomb’s occasionally 
involved her in difficulties, and often led her to 
make amusing mistakes; but as she was happily 
unconscious of this latter fact, it did not in’the 
least disturb her theory, or her peace of mind. 

At one time she was making a visit to her niece, 
and took the niece’s little eight-year-old daughter 
to the Art Museum on a tour of inspection. 

Her comments and criticisms on the various 
works of art displayed there, had at least the 
merit of originality. At last she stopped before 
the sculptured figure of the “Dying Gladiator.” 

“Well, Mattie,” she said, addressing her grand- 
niece, after some minutes of silence, “this is the 
greatest piece o’ oversight I’ve found here yet! I 
persume t’ say these art things have come in so 
fast the committee have grown keerless; for I 
versume likely there is a committee t’ look after 
em as they come in!” 

“What's the matter, Aunt Hannah?” asked 
Mattie. 

“Matter!” said Miss Bascomb, indignantly. 
“Matter enough, | sh’d say. Here’s this piece 0’ 
sculpin’ called ‘The Dyin’ Gladiator,’ an’ there 
aint no sign of a gladiator in it! The man that 
sculped it must ’a’ been tryin’ t’ play a joke on the 
committee, an’ a pooty poor joke I call it.” 

“What is a gladiator, Aunt Hannah?” asked the 
little girl, doubtfully. 

“Somethin’ very much the same as an alligator, 
child,” replied her aunt. “Jest about the same as 
an alligator; you’ve got the picter of an alligator 
t’ home, you know, in one o’ your books!” : 


mete 
HE GAVE THE WEIGHT. 


Patrick was an employee in a grocery where the 
scarcity of help had compelled the grocer to take 
in an assistant who was entirely without experi- 
ence. One day the grocer, in weighing out a 
purchase to a customer, searched in vain about the 
scales for something. 


“Patrick!” he called out, “where’s the pound 
weight?” 

“The pound weight is it? Sure it’s Misther 
Jones that has the pound weight.” 

“Mr. Jones has it? What do you mean?” 

“An’ sure, didn’t ye till me to be perlite to the 
rigular customers?” 

“Of course.” 

“Well, thin! Misther Jones comes in the day 
for a pound o’ tay. An’ says he, whin I axed him 
what quality o’ tay he wud have, ‘Whativer ye give 
me,’ says he ‘give me the weight!’ So I putt in 
the pound weight in the cnchkage wid the tay, 
perlite-like, an’ it’s himsilf that’s gone wid it!” 


2 
> 


LOST HIMSELF. 





Perhaps the most extraordinary case of absence 
of mind ever related is one recorded of an intoxi- 
cated man who applied late at night at the Paris 
morgue, where the bodies of the unknown dead are 
placed. 

‘What do you want?” asked the keeper. 

“I’m looking for—me,” said the intoxicated man. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, you see, I haven’t been home for five 
nights, and I didn’t know what had become o’ 
myself, and I didn’t know but [ might find myself 


here!” 
_—_—_--@e——_ 
. 
AT a lecture recently delivered in a New England 
town admission was by the following ticket: 
LECTURE ON FOOLS. 
Admit One. 











FREE Large list of Sea Shells, Indian Relics and 
L Curios. Novetty Co., Box B, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
NV RS. KRONCKE’S BOARDING SCHOOL 

for girls. English, French and German. Superior 
advantages for music. 5958 Wright Street, Chicago. 


PILLOWSHAM soto, ne os 


L set, complete 
with screws, by mail, 10c. with mt’s terms. 
J. R. & J. FERGUSON, r, Conn. iC 
One thousand gross P. S. H. sold the first year. 


EASTMAN COLLECE, Povcuxzersi:, N. Y., 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. all 
the year. Business houses supp wit Pp 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


6 Neg A NDS of boys and girls have mastered a 
fine | he of writing by home na mm Palmer’s 
Guide to Muscular Movement Writing. ice $1, prepaid. 
Circular of commendations with sample copy of the 
handsome monthly, WESTERN PENMAN, free. A.N.PALMER, 
Pres., Cedar Rapids Busi College, Cedar Rapids,lowa. 

















Ditson’s 


O0* 


Music Books. 








BOYS’ SPRING SUITS 


Only $1.50 to $4 by mail, t-paid. Knee Pants 3ic. to 
$1.50. Shirt Waists and Blouses 3ic. to $2. Perfect fit 
guaranteed. Send stamp for sample pieces and prices. 


_T. W. FARNSWORTH, 26 Chauncy Boston, Mass. 


CHILD-CULTURE STUDY-CIRCLE. — 


The new and prominent feature of The Kinder- 
garten Magazine commands the attention of every 
mother of small children. Practical home-helps 
given. One year $1.50; 3 months’ trial 30 cents. 
Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


For RUBBER BOOT these 
socks give warmth to the feet 
and absorb 7 
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wear, for col 
feet, and for the 










hospitals. A 
heavy knitted 


PRIZE 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


We received over 75 First-Class 
Premiums, Medals, Cups and 
Certificates the past season for 
our New Chrysanthemums where- 
ever exhibited. 


How to Cet Plants of 


the PrizeVarieties Free. 


Send 25c. for our NEW DES- 
CRIPTIVE CATALOGUE with 
100 original photo-engravings, 
which is sent post-paid together 
with a packet of our Prize Chry- 
santhemum Seed. This entitles 
the purchaser to compete for the 


GRAND $225 PRIZE 


offered for the best plant in 
bloom, raised from our seed. 
Conditions and full particulars 
are given in the catalogue. 


PITCHER & MANDA, 


United States Nurseries, Short Hills, N.J. 








> Grandest Illustrated Garden-Guide, 


SEEDS: cent a packet. 
Up if rare or costly. 
Cheapest. Best of all. 


Free by mail. 500000 packets ofextras 
to Customers. Send at once for Free 








BOOK. R. H. Shumway, Rockford, Ill 


American Piano Music Collection. 


The selected gems of Faust, Arditi, Spindler, etc. 
216 pages. : 


Old Familiar Tunes with Figures, 


Arare book collection for private or public parties. 
52 pages. 


Ne Plus Ultra Piano Collection. 


160 pages. Brilliant but easy pieces. 


WAR SONGS. 


Grand Army and Memorial Songs, with choruses, 
for male voices ; the solos may be sung by any voice. 


AMERICAN BALLAD COLLECTION. 


The music in this book bought separately, at retail, 
would cost nearly $20. 216 pages. 


COLLEGE SONGS. 
The greatest compilation ever made. Over 200,000 


copies already sold. All the popular songs; over 100 in 
number. LATEST EDITION REVISED TO DATE. 


OLD FOLKS’ CONCERT TUNES. 


Father Kemp’s collection ; over 100 tunes, universally 
used in Old Folks’ Entertainments. 


American Dance Music Collection. 


Modern, new and fresh music. 216 pages. 


Ne Plus Ultra Song & Chorus Collection. 


Each song has a ringing chorus. 


American Song and Chorus Book. 


68 of the best American songs, each with a ringing 
chorus. 216 pages. 


Agents for Decker Bros., q 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. 
exchanged, or sold on instalments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Fischer, and Shoninger 
Pianos 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 










I MARSUMAS 
CATARRH 


fal tan SN \ 

\ | WE ‘ ’ { 4 | 
For over FIFTY YEARS this old sovereign remedy for CA- 
TARRH and all its attendant maladies has been in use. It was 
introduced by CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835, and while other remedies 


have OLDS and after a brief period gone out ag existence, 
sales double 

Fate REL CATR RENAL REPECTIONS, 4 COLD IN 
THE HEAD and headacfie pr ‘ing from it are QUICKLY 
CURED, and it often REMOVES DEAFNESS. Keep bottle well 
corked. Notice the fac-simile signature of CHAS. BOWEN on 
label. PRICE, 25 CENTS PER BOTT 

C. KEITH, Ceneral Agent Cleveland, O. 


BxrLY. | 

00 blossoms a summer. 
bsoiutely sure to 
Each85c 8 for 
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JOHN A, SALZER SEED CO., 1aCkossE, Wis 




















washed; it tells on the woman 
work, and works safely. 


It’s a 


cold day 


for the housekeeper 
when Fearline gets 
left. Take Pearline from 
washing and cleaning and 
nothing remains but 
hard work. It 

shows in the 

things that are 


who washes. /earline saves 


It leaves nothing undone that you 


want done well; what it leaves undone, it ought not to do. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this 
eware is as good as” or ‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 


Pearline is never peddled, and if your 


‘ocer sends you 


something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back. JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 








*tsr'3ec." A Rare Collection of Flower Seed. °:: er" 


Marguerite Carnations. A magnificent strain of 
this beautiful flower. Biooms easily from seed. Last all 
winter, Sweet scented. Re iding 

»pular flower; Seep red, hazel 
he Oriole, grand la 
olden Flowers, always in bloom. Giant 


Most beautiful of this 
eye, edged with gold. 


Show 
cover: 





alsams, (Queen Victoria’s Strain.) 2feet high, 
with large double flowers resembling roses, all 
colors. Helichrysum Monstrosum, best of ali ever- 
lastings; keep their bright colors all winter. One packet 
each of the above choice varieties sent by mail for 20c. 
in stamps; retail price, 6@c. Our beautiful illustrated 116 
page Catalogue acconepanies each order. Address: 


Samuel Wilson, seed Grower, Mechanicsville, Pa. 


aR hood Pansy. 


ree double 
English 





$l 7 BC Fame | $5.50 


Makes 3 Complete Brass Machines. 
Endorsed by the leadi Entomologists of the U.S. 
Valuable illus. book, eye nsect — ies. One Smee 
mts are making $5 to per day. us. Catalogue 
fies. Send 2-cent stamp for 120-page Illus. Farm Book. 
Satisfaction ranteed or money refunded. Mention 
this paper. Address P. C. LEWIS MFG. CO.,Catskill, N. Y. 
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OU. Y FED 
OVEN WIRE FENCE CO..' 











a a ee 
_ AUSABLE_ 
ORSE NAIL CO. 
4 WARREN 5ST. N.Y. CITy. 
Make the best horse nails 
in the world DD-DwD= 
AFE + RELIABLE. 


URE SEND FOR. 


eTESTIMONIALS. 




















40 of Peas, 65 of Beans, 24 of 
Beets, 44 of Cabbage, 19 of Cau- 
liflower, 17 of Celery, 37 of Corn, 
28 of Cucumber, 29 of Turnip, 23 
of Squash, 27 of Onion, 55 of 
Melon, and other vegetables in 
proportion, will be found in my 
Vegetable and Flower Seed Cat- 
alogue for 1892—-some of which 
are not to be found in any other 
seed Catalogue published in this 
or any other country. 

Seventeen hundred tests for 
vitality ; careful trials in exper- 
imental ground to determine what 
new vegetables are really acqui- 
sitions, and raising many of the 
varieties of seed on my five seed 
farms, enables me to protect my 
customers from imposition and 
to warrant the purity and vitality 
of the seed I sell them, as per 
Catalogue, which I send FREE 
to everybody. 








J. J. H. Gregory & Son, 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 









And this 


is stamped on the bot- 
toms of every pair. Any- 
thing else shown you 
when you ask for the 
STORM SLIPPER is 
an imitation and in- 
ferior. Look for this 
Trade Mark. 





BOSTON RUBBER SHOE COMPANY. 
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THE YOUTH'’S: 


COMPANION. 




















PIGS AS TRUFFLE-HUNTERS. 

One of the most highly prized of table delicacies 
is the truffle—a sort of round fungus resembling 
an oak-ball or nutgall, which grows on the roots of 
oak-trees, near the surface of the ground. In 
France, where the best truffles are produced, they 
are sold at retail for two dollars a pound. They 
cannot be cultivated, and are supposed to be 
produced, as oak-balls are, by the sting or prick of 
an insect, which causes vegetable sugar to exude 


and form im a ball. Mr. Knowles, the United 
States consul at Bordeaux, France, gives an 
account in one of his reports of the singular 


manner in which truffles are obtained for the 


market. 


The best truffles are found in oak forests, where 
the soil is very sterile. In appearance, they are 
about as large asa walnut, with a rough, brown, 
warty surface, closely akin to the potato. The 
truffie, being somew hat underneath the surface of 
the ground, is not easily found by human beings. 

Itis known that the pig has a ‘vigorous appetite 
for this subterranean morsel. It is, in fact, a 
passion with the race; so that, as the day dawns, 
the pig is led to perform a duty which, though 
highly disappointing to him, is particularly lucra- 
tive to his master. 

As the scent of the fox leads hounds to the trail, 
so the odor of truffles attracts the porker to the 
cherished bed. He sniffs about until he locates 
the truffle, when he begins to root up the earth. 
His master, armed with a big stick, watches him 
closely. 

The pig uproots the truffle; but scarcely has he 
seized it when down upon ‘his nose comes the 
stick, in a sharp blow. With a loud squeal he 
drops the moist fungus upon the ground; and 
before he can pick it up again it is bagged by the 
hunter. 

The beast, nothing daunted, presses on to another 
spot w here, hidden below’ the surface of the 
ground, are more of the epicurean dainties. Here 
the performance is repeated. 

After this has been done several times, the 
animal, thoroughly disappointed, gives up in 
disgust and submits to being led back to his pen; 
but on the morrow, thanks to his short memory 
and his epicurean enthusiasm, the pig is ready to 


be led forth again, and experiences once more the | 


same joy anc 


pain, hope and disappointment, 
expectation and def 


eat. 





ecently dogs have been trained to perform a | 


similar service, but the pig is still the most talented 
trufle-hunter. The training to which dogs are 
subjected to suit them to this purpose is very inter- 
esting. 

To begin with, finely cut or sliced truffles are 
mixed daily with their food, until at last they 
develop a liking for the delicacy. Afterward their 
owners conceal in some portion of a field where 
truffles are supposed to exist a little tin dish of 
meat and truffles, covering the dish with a few 
handfuls of earth. 

The dog is then brought out and urged to hunt 
for the dish, goaded by an empty stomach. When 
at last he finds it he is caressed and rewarded. At 
last he learns to hunt for the vegetable itself. 

There are poachers for truffles as well as for 
game. They hunt at night, with dog or pig, and 
are a great pest to the landed proprietors. 

Truffies grow in the United States, but for the | 
most part the pigs are left to root them up, 
undisturbed by human tormentors and monopolists. 


———~—oe———_—_—_ 


SELLING LAND IN BOLIVIA. 

Our remote ancestors did not sell land as it is 
sold nowadays, the seller merely giving to the 
buyer an acknowledged deed of the premises. 
According to their customs, no land title could 
pass except by “transmutation of possession,” and 
this they accomplished by a solemn ceremony 
called a feofment. 


The seller and the buyer went upon the land 
together, in the presence of witnesses, usually 
most of the village folks. The seller took a tuft of 
feela or aclod of earth and handed it to the buyer, 

rang > may with a loud voice his intention to transfer 

him the possession of the land in question. 

"Contertes have elapsed since the English race 
has sold land in this way, and it has been supposed 
that the practice had become extinct. A ston 
lawyer, recently returned from Bolivia, however, 

ives the followin 

undred miles of La Paz. He writes: 

“We climbed the Andes to a height of fourteen 
thousand feet, accompanied by a native Bolivian 
who had agreed to sell some mining property. The 








account of a land sale within a | 


sub-prefect of the province and a notary went with 


us. 

“The Indians living upon the route were called 
out as we passed along, 
numbered about three hundred. W 
our destination the prefect called the assembly to 
order, declared what was to be done, and the 
notary wrote itdowy. The seller then tore up dirt 
and grass with his hands and handed it to the 
buyer, who at once began to run wildly about the 
land and turn somersaults. 

“This, the notary told us, was to convince the 
native Indians that the purchaser had actually 
taken — possession of the land, and he further 
informed us that the Indians and their descend. 
ants would defend the new-comer’s title against 
all intruders until he or his heirs should again 
transfer the possession of the land in a similar 
manner.” 


~ 
ae 





BORN IN THE SAME TOWN. 

On a street-car in Boston an aged Irish woman 
was vainly endeavoring to make herself under- 
stood by the conductor. She spoke with a very 
broad and very indistinct brogue, and her speech 
was made still more difficult to understand by the 
fact that she had no teeth. 


“IT don’t know a word you say!” exclaimed the 
conductor, impatiently. 

At this moment a well-dressed gentleman came 
in, and overheard the broken endeavors of the old 
lady to tell the conductor what she wanted. Then 
the gentleman said to the conductor: 

“She says she wishes to leave the car at the 
corner of Court and Washington Streets.” 

“Does she? All right,” said the conductor. 


till snaey the company | 
en we reached | 





The gentleman who had acted the part of the | 


interpreter sat down. 
next him said to him: 

“Pardon me, sir, but Iam very curious to know 
how you could have understood that old woman’s 
speech. None of the rest of us Americans could 
make out a w ord.” 

“Sure,” said the gentleman, himself dropping 
into the Irish accent, “we were born in the same 
town, ma’am!” 


Presently a lady sitting 


America again takes the lead. “We could | 
hardly believe our good luck when we ventured to ask | 


| for Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it | 


handed us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [Adv. | 








YOU CAN'T HELP PLAYING | 

THE PIANO OR ORGAN | 

aided by the French Method. It) 

consists of a full-size keyboar he 

keys you strike being marked, and accompaniments to 6 | 

popular songs, all an wwe = fe. hour, _ Price 

complete, Rrepas. $ F. STANTINE, Inven- 
tor and M r, No. Pith "North ‘ith at Philade Iphia, Pa. 

Coffee, Spices & Extracts: 

direct _ from Importers to 

Consumers. For 16 years we have been 

offering ga to Clubs and large 

buyers, of. Dinner ea and Toilet 

Sets, Silver W are, Table Linen, 

Lace Curtains, etc., all of our own 









importation, and bought for Cash direct 
— manutacturers. Our fully illus- | 
trated 136- page Catalogue will inter- | 
est, and we will be pleased to mail YOU one upon | 
receipt of your address. 
LONDO) TEA iC 0., 793 Ww ‘ash. St., Boston. 


IT IS NOT ECONOMY | 
To buy Cheap Shoes| 


that lose their shape in the first wetting. 


WAIN’S 
OLID 
ERVICEABLE 
HOES 


(REGISTERED TRADE-MARK.) 
cost no more than other good shoes, but last 
longer and retain their style, For sale by all | 
dealers. Jf you cannot buy them in your town send 
us the address of your dealer, and we will arrange with | 
him to our mutual advantage 

J.F.8 SWAIN % CoO., Lynn, Mass. 











AM is one of those fel- | 
lows who enjoys all the 
good things of life with 

the least exertion. He says 
there is more comfort, ease, 
and pleasure in riding a 
Warwick Perfection Cycle 
than in any other Bicycle 
made. That settlesme, I 
am going to buy a Warwick 
this afternoon. You had 
better do likewise. 


Made in SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





DON'T B 
DECEIVE 


LADIES: 





the ** Perfection”? Dress Stay, with a 
triple silesia cap cemented ends 


BUT US the 
warrant ot to cut tarough. GUTTA 


PERCHA ‘covered, will not rust. 


stamped @n the back of each Stay. Ask your dealers 
forthem, Write for samples, Manufactured by 
THE DETROIT STAY CO., Detroit, Mich. 


New York Office and Salesroom, 833 Broadway, 


om 


** Perfection ”’ | 








Pears’ 
Soap 


To keep the skin clean is to 


wash the excretions from it off; 
ithe skin 


takes care of 
inside, if not blocked outside. 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
|lence to it, requires a most gentle 
|Soap, a soap with no free alkali 
/in it. 

Pears’ is supposed to be the 
only soap in the world that has| 
no alkali in it. 

All sorts of 
especially druggists ; 
people vu use it. 


stores sell it, 


Our Theses for '91 
report 50 cases of 
Asthma and Hay 
Fever. Of these. 
Mr. Mills hasstay- 
ed cured Eleven Years! Mr. Sawyer has stayed 
cured Seven Years! Others have stayed cured 
from Four to Six Years. These patients testify 
from personal experience that Asthma and Hay 
Fev er can be cured to stay cured. Folders Nos. i, 


CURED TO fens” S53 


words, many of w hose cases are no less remark- 
able than those given in the Theses. We receive 
hundreds of similar reports. Theses, Folders, Ex 
amination Papers, and full information sent free 
on application. Mention this paper, We will 










glad to examine the case of any sufferer, and ren- 
opinion as to 


der, without 
its curability. 8 { AY CURED: 


charge, our 
P.HAROLD HAYES,M.D.,Buffaio,N.Y. 


itself! 


all sorts of | 





A Gan Containing Sufficient 
for 35 to 40 Cups of 


Van FIOUTENS; 
Cocoa 


Witt BH SENT, 


Prepaid, to all who will mention this publication and send 26 CENTS with their names 
and addresses to 


VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, 


* 106 Reade Street, New York; or, 
45 Wabesh Avenue, Chicago. 





The Standard Cocoa of the World. 


Basily Digested. 


Better for 





There are cocoas and cocoas, but 
patented by C. J. Van Houten in Holland, the 
where you will in Europe, you are sure to find 


“BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” 
“ONCE TRIED, USED ALWAYS.” 


PERFECTLY PURE. 





A Delicious Substitute for 
Tea and Coffee, and 


and Stomach. 


¢: 


Made Instantly. 


the Nerves 





ae and easily digestible cocoa in powder was invented and 
ocess being stilla secret of the firm. Travel 
an Houten’s Cocoa, apd in America it is acquir- 


ing a national reputation and rapidly increasing sale. 


A Comparison will quick! 
substitute. Sold in one-eighth, 


prove the great superiority of Van Houren's Cocoa. 
one-quarter, one-half and one pound cans by all grocers, 
pared onlv by the inventors, Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


Take no 
Pre- 
c6, 





A Very be, sia Garment. 


“WHY 





? 


Because it Supports he and 
Underclothes from the SHOULDE 
and has no stiff cords; fits with per- 


fect ease and freedom. Elegant, and strictly hygienic. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


THE Foy, 


>) 
HARMON & CHADWICE C0., Brooklyn, XN. %. 
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TH 


ing short telegraph lines. 
Sounder and 


Wire, and al 
express orde 


to put up Te 


ree to any address. J. 
76 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


and | Elec tric 





have 


rT or 8 ih 
tical instructions, with description of 


Good | sense says make the Tont of the } of the first. 


FERRY'S| 


the largest in the world—Merit Tells, 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1892 


tells the 
asking. 


D.M.FERRY &CO.,Detroit,Mich 





E MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75. 
Complete Outfit for learning Telegraphy and operat 


Consists full size well-made 
<ey Set, with Batte ry, Instruction Book, 

1 mé is for ope rating. Sent by express 
) by registered letter, money order, 
fllustrated —— of prac 
nstruments, how 

slegraph Lines, E = tric Polls. Batte rie 8, &e. 







Largest and best Telegraph 


: Bells fs Supply F House in America, 










SOWER 
NO SECOND CHANCE, 












SEEDS 


made and kept Ferry’s Seed Business’ 








whole Seed story—Sent free for the 
Don’t sow Seeds till you get it. 








P.O. Box 1172 
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y Cata! 
| §600 offered 


fora peen yy with 100 pods, 


‘e THICKENS, UPate> HERE ‘ 
EE 





g 
Will il be far ahead of your neighbo 


FOR A TOMATO 





on ory I .~ a any person pro- 
a iy. Mammot Prize » Tomates 
nyse n it 

3 ith one > weighing bei 


and I sent him mycheck for . $0. 16 
measured over 84 in. indiameter. 
37tomatoes w on one stem over 
3 feet from the ground, 
met on record 18 ft. 6 in. ll. 
his mammoth Strain creates a 
sensation wherever it goes, and is 
the largest ever offered. ‘Thous- 
ands of my customers have grown 
them to weigh over 45 ozs. The 
ey is oe after you 
once test it pe will ow no 
others. 1f well cared forthey will 
produce 1 bu. toa plant (seecut) 
of large, smooth, bright red to- 
matoes, very solid wit neuer ome afew 
seeds in each, and entirely f 
from rot. If started earl Y eruit 
ripens from July 4th until 1 frost. 
Thisyear | offer $500 Cash to any 
person producing a 3% lb. tomato, 
Itcanbedone.) Full directions 
Mr. Harris grew his with 
each order. Plant Aimy you wed is 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


Is all head and aure to by 
uniform in size, firm at My in 
texture, excellent in —s anda 
good keeper. wnat } ve 
weighed over 64 po 


2sEARLY SHOWBALL TURNIP 


Is the Is the earliest in the world, a 
zrown, good size. excellent qual- 

ie, is worth 50 cts. to any one e who gets it. 
largest order; €500 fora pony blossom ; 8300 
and above tomato prize. 


ll send a packet eac h of Prize Tomato, Cabb: 


and Turnip, with my Catal 
Greatest bargain cz atalogue ever sent ou 


trees at par sending silver 


25 cents. 


tor —¥. + 


© of Bargains for on 


lection. 
cet ANG irs IMPROVED ER: 
Pare MATO, and a 50c. certificate 
ur choice AY my bargain catalogue Free, 


F. _F. B. MILLS, Rose Hill, Onandaga Co.N.Ve 
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way 





3“ _ WORTH AG A GUINEA A YEA A BOX.” ye 


Complying with general re- 
quest 


States be covered witha 


completely 
taste of the Pill without in any 


New York spot 365 Comal Serest 


Bs 
SPECIAL 


‘BEECHAM’S PILLS 
in future for the United 


uickly Soluble, 


easant Coating, } 
disguising the 


impairing its efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. 














RESH! Reliable! Ocle- 


brated for Purity ¢- Strong 


nating Qualities, 


Only 2 & 8c. per 
large pk. 5.000.000 Novelty 
Frtras with orders this year. Beau. 
ful Illus. Colored Seed ene pant 
eae. Ares to ott who 

i ic KD BE rE. 
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QUAINT FESTIVAL. 


For two centuries or more, the quiet little French 
town, Douai, 
still—of waking up once a year to witness a scene 


which had not its parallel anywhere in the world. 


The spectacle was a procession of gigantic dolls. 
At eleven o’clock on the first Sunday after July 
Sixth, Gayant and his family left the Museum 


garden, while the chimes in the belfry rang the | 


march of the Gayants, and crowds of Douai 
citizens, 
towns, waited to weleome them with enthusiastic 
applause. 

Gayant wore a knight’s costume, and a helmet 
with white plumes. He was twenty-two feet high, 
and his skeleton was a wicker frame. He was 
carried by men concealed in the framework of his 
legs. Beside him walked his wife, Marie Cagenon. 
She was twenty feet high, and wore the costume of 


a lady of the court of Marguerite de Valois. She, 
like her husband and children, had wicker 
anatomy. The children were Monsieur Jacquot, 
twelve 


feet “<: who wore a velvet cap and 
Spanish cloak; Mademoiselle Filion, ten feet high, 
and dressed like her mother; and Little Binbin, 
eight feet high, who woreac hild’s cap and carried 
a rattle. 

The Gayants were followed by a chariot. Ona 
high platform at the back of this was a figure of 
Fortune. In front of Fortune, on a rs gy 
platform, were a Spanish gentleman, a lady, a 
Swiss soldier, a banker, a peasant carrying a 
chicken, and a lawyer with a pocket full of 
documents. As this platform revolved, it kept the 
position of an inclined plane, first one end and 
then the other being raised to the height of Fortune. 
This illustrated, as the Song of the Gayants 
explained, that fortune changes, and every one, 
from the gentleman to the peasant, has his 
vic jesitudes” 

The Gayant family was received with fresh 
delightevery year. The tenderest affection was felt 


had the custom—possibly it has it | 


and visitors from all the neighboring | _ 
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Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 








AMP COLLECTORS send for lists, pai pers, and | 
PAL hm oy stamp free. C.H.Mekeel,Si SP Touis, Mo. 

TO ORDER. Samples free.g 

PAN Mfrs. Co., Whitman, Mass. 
STAMPS | Agts. Agts. wanted to sell appr roval sheets. fom. 
40 per cent. Green & Co., Medford, Mass. 
GUITAR or BANJO self- ‘taught without. notes | 
. Howe’s Ch . 0 cts. set. Circular 

free. YWE, 187 187 Wi ashington St. ., Chicago, Ill. 


PLAYS = g Sreakers, and Boeke} for public and social | 
RAMA 

















entertainments. Send for free catalogue. 
TIC PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 





Approval sheets a specialty. 35 | 
e var. France, 2c. Send ag 
BOSTON STAMP CO., 48 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


GENTS make 100 Per Cent. profit on aatcnana, 
ts, Brushes, Curlers and Specialties. Samples 
Fr ee. Write now. Dr. Bridgman, 373 Broadway, 'Y. 


ASTHWM A-cipe pers: sce 


THEDR TAFT will m: il trial BOTT! 
| THE DR 


AFT OROS. M.CO.,ROCHESTER,W.Y F FR oe 


WHs. SHALL ra PRESIDENT ? A New 

Game for the Parlor. Interesting to old 

| and youn. Sent post-paid ‘tor 20 cents. Address, y 
O. WEAVER, 434 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, WN. Y. 


OLD DISTRICT SCHOOL. Original 
Full directions, $1.00. Catalogue of fairs, socials, te, 
free. Entert nt Bureau, Chicago, i. 
STAMPS! 160 vares many rare, 25 
var., 10c.; 200 =. Re cise: 
Foreign, 16c.; 50 var., U. s, ; 6 Egypt, 7 
2 Jhalawar, 18e.; 8 Brazil, ‘oes 8 Tunis, Be. 
Kashmir, 10c.; 3 China, 15¢.; 8° Monaco, 
Hawaii, Ibe. kdwards, Peeke & Co. Chicago, we 


DRESSMAKERS 


We on Pha Dress Bone FREE for a short time 
For further information address, 






































Ww -ARREN” ‘FEATHERBONE CO., Three Oaks, Mich. 
TI MONTHS ON TRIAL” FOR 
Bubier’s Popular Electrician. 
P+ ee monthly journal for 
e rimenter and i 
public. ‘BUBIER PUB. CO. Lynn, Mass. 
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for them, andthe Song of the Gayants was as dear | 


to the people of Douai as the Marseillaise, or as is 
the Ranz des Vaches to the Swiss. The origin of 
the féte is not known. 

In 1745 a company of gunners from Douai who 
were encamped at Tournai suddenly deserted in 
a body with their arms and baggage. The prevost 
wished to search for them, and was very indignant, 
but their ca »tain said, “Be calm. I know where 
they are. ney had to go and see their grand. 
father Gayant at Douai. They will come back!” 
And in a few days they returned, well pleased 
with their holiday, and bringing with them a large 
number of recruits. 


+ 
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WHIPPLE’S CORN. 





COLONEL 


Colonel Joseph Whipple, one of the most widely- 
known men in New Hampshire in his day, was 
one of the earliest settlers of Coos County. He 
was an extensive landholder, owning most of the 
valuable land north of the mountains. More 
thoroughly versed in the ways of the world than 
his poorer neighbors, his influence became almost 
absolute in this region. But he never abused his | 
position. The early inhabitants invariably speak | 
of him as a father to them. He made a ready 
market for all the region, always purchasing 
whatever they had to sell. 


D geod story is told of his fatherly care and 
solicitude for his townsmen. During a time of 
great scarcity of provision, he refused to sell grain 
to any save his own neighbors, fearful lest there 
should be not enough to supply even them. 

A party of men from Bartlett, driven to extremi 
ties, at last set out for Colonel Whipple’s, a distance 
of thirty miles. It was in the depth of winter, and 
the journey at that season through the mountains 
was perilous in the extreme. But hunger gave 
them courage, and they at length arrived with 
their hand-sleds at the colonel’s. 

Very unexpectedly, Colonel Ww hipple refused to 
sell them any grain. All their leading could not 
extort from him even a bushel. Determined not 
to return without it, they at last agreed upon a 
stratagem by which to obtain it. 

Apparently much disappointed, they set out on 
their return. When out of sight they stopped and 
waited forthe night. Under cover of the darkness 
they stole back to the corn-house, which they had 
peesieary examined, and getting under the floor, 
sored a hole in it with an auger, and through it 
filled their sacks. 

The colonel afterward learned the fact, but 
sensible that he had been wrong in refusing them, 
laughed heartily over the ruse, and refusec Feo take 
any payment for the corn. 


- ~~ 
DECEIVED BY APPEARANCES. 

Not long ago a young Boston man carrying a very 
large ear-trumpet, which was not for his own use 
but for his deaf father’s, was crossing the Common. 
A new arrival stopped him with a loud question. 


“Say, you—tell me the way to the Providence 
Deepow.” 

Bostonians are nearly always polite to strangers 
who inquire politely their way round the crooked 
streets of the Hub, but this stranger was not polite. 
The young man raised the ear-trumpet to his ear. 

“IT beg your pardon?” said he. 

“What’s—the way to the Providence Deepow?” 
the stranger raised his voice. 

“What did you say?” Twenty people had now 
collec ted. 

“What's — the — way — to — the — Providence — 
me tl roared the inquirer. 

hy, I'm not deaf,” said the Bostonian in a 

pleasant voice, and everybody exc ept the rude 


stranger laughed at the rude stranger’s astonish 


ment. 
- oo 


WHY HE DID IT. 


The Philadelphia Times reports a curious ming 


ling of Roman history and natural history in one of | 


the schoolrooms of that city. 


“The Roman 
schoolmistress, 
not listening to the yells of humar victims in the 
arena, he used to catch and torture flies in his bed 
c hambe r. Now, what did this show ?” she continued, 
wishing to point a moral. 

“Please, ma’am,” said one of the 
wanted to listen to the vells of the flies.” 


Emperor Domitian,” read the 
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WHAT a Wheelman most dreads, says the Detroit 
Free Press, is vising ground, especially the kind 
that rises up and strikes him on the top of his head. 


“was so cruel that when he was 


| 





BENN PITMA 
_ THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI. OHIO. 
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— AMERICAN LEAD PEN CTE CO'S 
HARD RUBBER FOUNTAIN PEN 


SEND IO Cents For SAMPLE TO 

AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO.N.Y. CITY 

cts.with name, or name, town& state, 15e 

New Self-inking Pen and Pencil Stam P- f 

= NOT THE CHEAP KIND 

Printing Outfit has 110 letters, figures, &c. oa “SS 
Sp,make any name, le Agents ge Pog my 

all kinds. __ Rubber Stamp Co. E 13, New Haven, + ng 


NESS & MEAD | pe cuRED by 
Peck’s INVISIB! BULAR EAha | 
fortable and self 













oe SHIOnS. whispere con — \ 
Successful where all Rem 
dies fail. Sold by F. mise dX, only, 853 B woaewey, now 
York. Write for Iiustrated Book of Proofs FRE 
STA MPS 1 100 all diferent, Heligoland, Japan, 

« Spain, Hamburg, etc , with fine 
ete eR Album, ONLY 10e. Price list, cireulare, 
ps FREE! Agents wanted at 33 1- Sper’ cent. com. 

DARD STAMP CO., 925 LaSalle Street, 
Be Le, Mo. Largest Stamp Firm in America, 
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IY ‘ 
STATI IONERS SELL IT. 


ENCIL Fer 
EVERYBODY PRAISES IT. 
Ol NTE Bi ee shee Co.PorTLANo.ME, 


Dk. STEDMAN’S SILVER AUTOMATICAL CURE FOR 


IN-GROWING TOE-NAIL 


WITHOUT PAIN OR INCONVENIENCE. 
Sent by mail. Circulars sent free. Address, 
EE. STEDMAN & CO. , NEWTON FALLS, OHIO. 


MOUTH ORGAN. Chart and 
circular free. Will teach a tune in 
ten minutes. Se’ an 2-cent stamp for 
Catalogue of Musical Instruments. 
Agts. wanted. Mention this paper. 
Music Nove.ty Co., Detroit, Mich. 


RELIABLE WOMA 
Wanted in every county to establish a Corset Parlor 


for the sale of Dr. Nichols’ Celebrated Spiral Spring 














| egraphy, Janesville, Wis. 








$1. 00 » er year. Single 
copies, fo cents. Send 25 
TH E FO LI 0, {Sal Big money to Agents. | 
tr’ 
MUSICAL, JOURNAL. WHITE-SMiTH 
SIC PUB. COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Telegraph Operators 


Are in Great Demand. 


We are having more orders jj 

| for them than we can fill. }j 

e and learn telegraphy | 

now and we will put you at | 

work as soon as you are com- 
Write for pepe 
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EMPLOYMENT, ‘actin 

Gentlemen 
wanted tosell the “New Mo del 
* Hall Typewriter.’’ Sample 
§ easily carried in the hand. Work 
B easy, —— ,and lucrative. 
Salary 
unexselled. Price lower than 
any standard writer. Address, 
N. Typewriter Co., Boston, Mass. 


PENNY NY 3 PUZZLE 


Eclipses ail other pus other puzzles. How to get the 
Penny out ofthe case, is the — Easy 
when you kn ow—impossible, other- 
























wise! Sells like wild fire at ay "Agents 
ae. Send 6¢. for Sample and oe of 
TION” Dyes will make 
beautiful carpets or rugs, 
Wine, Medium Brown, Rose, and Orange Cotton Dyes, 
with new sample card and catalogue for 40 cents; 
At Home. 
Take a Course in the 









ities. 12 for 45. 
R. H. 
and are aranteed not 
gt package, 10 cents. Give them a trial and y 
Sprague Correspondence 


100 for : 
GERSOLL& Bro.65. CortlandtSt.N.Y. City. 
OLD RAGS RAGS to fade. We will send a 
not regret it. W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, 
thool of Law.(ncorporated.) 


~ Colored with “PERFEC. 

ay each of package each of “PERFECTION” Turkey Red, Green, 
STUDYLAW 
Send ten cents end for 





particulars 
J.COTNER,JR.,Sec’y, 
DETR IT, ICH. 
Good 1 THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT | 
Paper sells the om, the 
Gold } EAT oe 
Paversd 


WALL PAPER 


ou have apy use whateverfor Aes mga Pa’ ir, Go aoe 
nd 10e mp! we 
failta * ~ Foran be vent Free Agents sample 


Se 
The wager Nutmeg 
Crater 


is the only Good | 


-138 W. Madison-st. Chic: Chicago. 


It will not tear-your 

fingers or drop — 

Nutmeg, and 

can grate the } 

meg to the merest | 

shell. Ask your | 

dealer for this | 

Grater, or send 2 | 
cents and we will | 

send one post-paid. Tell Your Neighber. 


_THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 
BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED I-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 





ete. Guaranteed. Light, 
Plain and Decorated. 





Corsets and Clasps. Wages $7 5 per month and expenses. 
$3 sample outfit free. Send t tse '. postage for sample 
and terms. NicHoLs Mra. Co., 378 Canal St., New York. | 


Railway Puzzle. 
NTRICAT Pleasant diversion. 
LSTERSATING. 2 muses old and young. 
Price by mail 10 cts. ostage 5 cts, extra. 
PHENYO-CAFFEIN COMPAN , Worcester, Mass. 


| oe LPH CYCLE ASY 
Perfection of 3 manufacture ; no 
need now toridespringlesscyciesorde | 
pends on sireq alone forcomfort. Syiph | 
Frame destroys 

ght,sim- 
le, strong. Cata.fr 

‘ouse- Duryea Cy.Co. | 
8 GSt., Peoria, Ii. AGTS.WANTED | 


| Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


on dont ae Perfect ae spehegulatng. 
first-class Hatcher made, 


a fertile eggs at less cost than ae + 
Gand 60. for ius, Uatalog. GEO. H. STALL, Quincy, LiL: 
The Berkshire Hills’ 

Sanatorium 


For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dk. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass, 


The best Stub Pen in use is 


‘Esterbrook’s Jackson Stub, No. 442, 

































Sample dozen, 10 cts. Three dozen, 25 cts. 


ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John St., New York. 


THE H COOD NEWS TO LADIES. 


| GRexrAMenican New Departure. 
Presents to every Subscrib- 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 


time to get orders for our celebra 





ted Teas, Coffees, and Baking 
Pow der, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set. Watch, Brass Lamp, 


Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other Pre 
miums. For particulars, address The Great American 
| Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P. O. Bow 289, New York. 


Beautiful | 








DIXON? $ awencas PENCILS 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 


If your stationer does not 4 them, mention Compan 
= and send l6c.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N. J., for samples worth double the money. 


GUAR ed KLEINERTS "=" even 
DREss 


eveny 
ye ge a _ TO ALL “nem 
Sample pair of either ner styk le alle’ on on Hy rip or of 


25 cents, 
COMPANY 26 to eb: E. ‘Heuston SON. N. t e 


ON 30 DAYS’ it RIAL. 
QESAORy ELASTIC “TRUSS 


Tauss. Bac Has a Pad different ay all 













adjusting Ball in , a adnan 
stself to all positions of the body, 
while the ball in the cup presses 
back the integsines jas tas a per- 

| son does with the finger. With light pressure the 
pos — is held securely day and night, and a radical 

certain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. 

‘ ‘ire Cireulars free. . Eggleston Trust Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Str Henry Tompson, the 
Most noted physician of Eng- 
 land,says that more than half 
of all diseases come trom errors 
in diet. 









Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 


GARFIELD TEA‘: 


| ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache; re. 
| stores the Complexion; cures Constipation. 


Nutmeg Grater. | 
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WILBOR’ 


others, is cup shape, with Self- | 


LAST & BEAR like WHOLE\, 
ROOT Trees; see ‘‘Fruits and 
Fruit Trees’ —Free. Amer. 


720 


| oitettiannteeretninteementillll 
| Garden says: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Orange Judd 


Fruit Grower: Burprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear,Cher- 
ry, amen 5 Peach,Ap't,Quince,Nut,Or. Trees, Grafts, 


Farmer: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATION. Cai. \ 
Se No largerstockin U.8. No BETTER. iN 


Nocheaper.STA BROS., 5Iist 8t., Louisiana, 
Mo.—Founded ise: OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST 


KIRK S 
panels 





oTHEskH . 

Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 

If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25c in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. SS. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 

SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popeiex 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending u 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 





Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 
1 ounce in a box, all good Silk and good colors. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or U1 oz. 
for $4, 100 Crazy Stitches in each package 
For 50 cts. will send a beautiful assortment of 


Vienna Chenille and Arasene, fifteen new shades 
each. Latest Book on Art Needlework, only 
10 cts, Send postal note or stamps to 


BARBOUR’ LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


a & MACHINE WORK. 














| LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 


to the Ladies, especially considered. 


| SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


DEMOREST 


$19.50 















Is NOT A CHEAP IMITATION,- 
BUT MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Testimonials. 
Demorest Sewing Machine Company, 
___17 East 14th Street, New York. — 


FOR 
QONSUMPTHES 
H PWILBOR’S 
COD LIVER OIL 

AND LIME. 


It is worthy of all confidence. It 
cures Consumption, Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Pneumonia, Influenza, 
Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Dis- 
eases and Scrofulous Humors. 


Be sure, as you value your health, and get the gen 
| uine, as base imitations said to be good as 


COD LIVER OIL 
& PHOSPHATES 


are epee to be substituted by unprincipled deal 


ers. They are ify but lack the peculiar yy of this 
| a am 7 ist’ does not keep it, send 
direct A. iemist, Boston, Mass., the 


| only 10 Bh ‘oft this Preparati tion. 
1 
| 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 

















“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S8., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one isnot satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common 
Sense and Opera Toe, 
widths (, D, and E, sizes 
11-2 to 8, in half 
sizes. Send your 
size; we 


will it you. 
i 


deliver 
ree. 


























A, 
| DEXTER SHOE CO., 299 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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AFRICAN SOKO. 


A very large variety of the common chimpanzee 
was found by Doctor Livingstone in Africa, and | 
described by him under its native name of soko. | 
H. H. Johnston, the author of a recent life of the | 
great explorer, says that these animals are very 
intelligent, and seem to be animated by a strong | 
spirit of playfulness. They will sometimes follow 
women and children who are at work in the forest, 
and even seize them, but after grinning and giving 
yent to a kind of shrieking laugh, they leave them | 
unharmed. They will also kidnap children and | 
climb trees with them, but are easily lured down 
by a temptation of bananas. 

They are very fond of their young, and show a 
sathetically human tenderness in caring for them. | 
When a father and mother are crossing a bit of | 
dangerous open country with their family, the 
father carries the baby until they arrive at a safe 
place, and then hands it over to the mother. 

A young soko which was given to Livingstone 
as a pet seemed to take to him from the first, and 
was always quite content in sitting on a mat beside 
him. | 

If he went for a walk she insisted on being 
taken, and would hold out her hand to indicate 
that he might have the pleasure of her society. _ 
she was refused, her sorrow was most pathetic, | 
and strikingly like that of a human being; though 
she would not only wring her hands, but some. | 
times her feet also, which made the spectacle still | 
more touching. : | 

Her daily occupations and amusements were | 
most interesting. She would gather grass and | 
leaves about her to make a nest, and deeply 
resented any meddling with her property. Some- | 
times she tried to untie the knot in a cord which | 
bound her to a post, and would then rage at any 
one who tried to prevent her, beating at him with 
her hands, and in short, behaving like a very bad 
child. 

Whatever her mood, however, she was sure to | 
regard Livingstone as a friend, and in offerin 
battle to any one else, was glad to put her bac 
— the explorer’s legs, evidently finding in his | 
“backing up” not only a physical but a moral 
support. She seemed, in some respects, to be 
adopting the manners of the higher race, and 
showed the marks of civilization in many slight | 
actions. For example, she scrupulously wiped 
her hands with a leaf when they were soiled, and 
on going to sleep would always cover herself with 
a mat. 


=—* 
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STANDING ON CEREMONY. 





Cormorant-fishing, which is kept up at the 
present day in various districts of Japan, always 
takes place at night, and by torch-light. The birds 
are expensive to keep in the winter, and during 
the summer the fishermen even provide them with 
mosquito-nets to add to their comfort, but they are 
80 profitable during the five months of the hunting 
season, that they well deserve the great care 
bestowed on them. 





From four to eight fish is the fair result of a 
single excursion into the water for one bird, which 
makes an average of about one hundred and fifty | 
fish an hour. Every bird in a flock—and there are 
never less than twelve—has a number, and knows 
it, and one of the funniest things about them is the 
quick-witted jealousy with which they invariably 
insist, by all that cormorant language can do, on a | 
proper observance of their respective rights. | 

Number One, or “Ichi,” is the senior of the | 
corps, in years as well as rank. His colleagues, 
according to their respective ages, come after him 
in numerical order. Ichi is the last to he put into 
the water, and the first to be taken out, the first to 
be fed, and the last to enter the basket, in which, 
when work is over, the birds are carried from the 
boats to their domicile. 

Ichi, when aboard, has the post of honor. He is 
a solemn, grizzled old fellow, with a pompous air. | 
The rest have place after him, in succession of | 
rank, alternately on each side of the gunwale. If | 
by any chance the order of precedence is violated, 
if Number Four should happen to be put in the 
water before Number Six, the rumpus that arises 
= the cormorant family is something to see and 

ear. 


* 
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WELL MEANT. | 





All languages seem to have a way of adapting | 
themselves to error. Given an impulsive mind | 
and a too hasty tongue, and speech becomes 
precisely the reverse of thought. An English | 
workingman once applied to a country clergyman | 
for a letter of introduction to a duke, of whom he | 
wished to ask aid. 


“But why dow’t you go in person and see my 
lord?” asked the clergyman. ‘Well, you see,” 
was the nervous answer, “I don’t like to speak to 
Lord ——. He may be too proud to listen to the 
likes of me. I can talk to you well enough, sir, for 
there’s nothing of the gentleman about you!” 

Cassell’s Journal says that during a holiday 
excursion in Switzerland, Sir Paul Hunter was 
lost. Guides were sent in search of him, and the 
excitement became extreme. Lady Hunter, safe 
in the hotel, began to tremble for her husband, but 
at dusk he entered the Alpine hamlet alone, as if 
nothing had happened. e 

Wishing to avoid notice and curious questionings, 
he had sent his guides to their own haunts. As he 
passed through the little English crowd assembled 
to meet him, Lady Hunter, nervous from the 
— relief of seeing him again, rushed to meet 
tim. 

“O Paul!” she cried, “where have you been’ 
I am so glad to see you back. Some silly man has 
lost himself on the mountain, and I was afraid it 
might be you!” 


* 
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SIMPLE EXPEDIENT. 


Among the more recent stories of feminine 
banking is one of a young lady who in a fit of 
abstraction signed a check, “Your loving Susie.” 
A still later anecdote is this, from-one of our 
exchanges: 

A fund was being raised in New York for the 
benefit of sufferers by a great disaster, and a 








To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 


| vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 


and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 3 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv, 


Miner’s Almond Meal 
Removes Freckles, Moth, 
Tan, Eczema, Blackheads, 


Pimples, Wrinkles, Shiny Skin. Perfectly harmless. 
25c. by mail. H. A. MINER, Malden, Mass. 


. . 
Advice to Dyspeptics. 
Contents: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience of 
a sufferer. Liver Complaint a twin disorder. Consti- 
pation a result of - sia. Food to be taken. Food 
to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. JOHN 
H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. 


THE BABY’S DELICHT 
Exercising Machine 


€ The most practical, health- 

ful and amusing device for 
children’s use ever intro- 
duced. Very attractive to 














children backward about 
walking. If every mother 
knew how much labor it 
would save her, and how her 
baby would enjoy it, she 
would not be without it. 





Price, $3.00. Send for Circulars. 
The Wilder Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass. 





’Tis burnt; and so is all the 
meat: Where is the rascal 
cook ? How durst you, villian, 
bring it from the dresser, 
and serve it thus without the 
Shrewsbury Tomatoketchup. 
E. C, HAZARD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 











no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 
THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid, for 


first quality (black): Ladies’ sizes, $1.50; | 


Men’s sizes, +75. Second quality (dark 
ray), just as durable: Ladies’, $1.25; Men’s, 
1.56. Catalogue and Price sist sent on 

application. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole Agents, 
44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 
% + this pie deliciotis 
[shrine made tin20 finutes” 



















NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS! 


OUR SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, 

Consisting of Nine Palms, Orchids, 
Ferns, Cacti, beautiful and rare 
foliage plants and flowers, have 
proved a surprise and delight to 
every purchaser. Thousands of 
our customers in all parts of the 
country unite in pronouncing them 


to any plants they have ever pur 
chased at so low a price. 

Send $1.00 and get one of these 
collections ;* it will be sent post 


— n good order. 
Our elegant Illustrated Catalogue and Manual of rare 
Tropical Plants is sent free with every order and to all 
intending purchasers. Don’t fail to order, and see our 
splendid premium offers. 
THE AMERICAN EXOTIC NURSERIES, 
R. D. Hoyt, M 5 SEVEN OAKS, FLORIDA, 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem- 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 








and 


The Perfection 
of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 
- dealers,send five 

, cents in stamps 
for sample pack 
age to 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 


Clean Hands 


For every one, no matter what 
the occupation, by using 


BAILEY’S RUBBER TOILET BRUSH. 


It removes Ink, Tar, 
Grease, aint, Iron 
Stains, and, in fact, every- 
thing foreign to the color of 
the skin, simply by using with 
soap and water. It never be- 
comes foul or carries any con- 
tagion, and will not injure the 
most delicate skin, as is done 
by the use of pumice-stone, 
bristle brushes, ete. Print- 
ers, Penmen, ryeeari: 
ters, Blacksmiths, Ma- 
chinists, Shoemakers, 
‘armers, and 
all whose hands are stained 
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certain rich but illiterate woman was approached 
upon the subject. 

“Oh, I shouldn’t mind sending the money,” she 
said, “but I do hate to have my name in all the 
papers.” 

“But that could be easily arranged,” said the 
gentleman who had opened the subject. 

“Why: ves, of course,” remarked the woman, 
“I could send an anonymous check, Why didn’t | 
thing of that before?” 


HSAYA LAT 
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| by their labor, can cleanse 
or weakening the skin. 

ice 25 cents each. For 
sale by all dealers in Toilet 
Goods. Mailed on receipt of 
price. 

c. J. BAILEY & CO., 

22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Baby, and invaluable for | 


superior in size, vigor, and auty | 


aid, and guaranteed to reach you | 


CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, Ohio. | 


them easily without rupturing | 


Everything in Rubber Goods, | 


Ladies, if you wish to dress well at moderate cost, | 
write for our Winter 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


Illustrating the NEWEST PARIS STYLES in | 
what to wear at the Lowest New York Prices. 


SENT FREE! 








IT Is 
by addressing ' 
Mahler Bros., 501-503 6th Ave., New Y ork. 


if BALSA | 

ppular favorita for a RAZOR SHARP 

The popular favorite for dressing J | . 

the hair, restoring color when gray | 

and preventing dandruff. It cleans- In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to 

new ~ r— poy tN — iw | last years. Good for any strop. Every “shaver” knows 
2 Druggists.. she : ‘ | the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made them 

— — famous. For sale by dealers, or direct from factory. 


ASSu CONSUMPTIVE? | Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 
Use Parker's Ginger Tonic. It cures the worst Cough, | g, ‘or Ch ee €2 ls How to Sharpe Razor 
Weak Lungs, Debility, Indigestion, Pain. Take in time. Sve. | "a a ees at. - ry os ay - u r : ties 
. BR vy P.O. r 5 > 
STAFFORD’S STENCIL ye ae Borcensonecen 
COMBINATIONS. Each set 
contains stencil alphabet and 
= figures, ink ro —. ba | 
send prepaid to any address 
STONGE in ws. ca receipt of price. 


a) i in. set, 80. 34 in. set, .90. 
STENCILCOMBINATION) In: Set’ ‘oo. 164 insetgis. 
13¢ in.set, $1.40. 134 in.set,$1.65. 2 in.set, $1.65. 2 in.set, $2.50. 
ARTHUR STAFFORD, 35 Beekman Street, New York. 


YEDDO CREPE. 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 
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Scarfs, 


Draperies 





Sashes, 





andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


Complexion Powder 
is a necessity of the refined toilet in this climate. 
Pozzoni’s combines every element of beauty 
and purity. 
It is universally known and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will improve 
the complexion, ‘eradicate tan, freckles and skin 


FOR SALE BY 
ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


1892 HARTFORD. 














diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





“The Fashionable Corset Substitute.” a 


EQUIPOISE 
WAIST For Ladies, 


isses, 
and Children. 
Mat 





} HARTFORD — PATTERN C. | 
With Solid Tires, 7-Sinch, $100. | 
, = poses Tires, ot. ee 105. 
. neumatic Tires, 13-4 “ 120. 


‘THE HARTFORD CYCLE 00, “szsiou‘yc: 





DONALD KENNEDY | 
Of Roxbury, Mass., Says: 


Strange cases cured by my Medical Discovery 
come to me every day. Here is one of Paralysis 
— Blindness—and the Grip. Now how does my 
Medical Discovery cure all these ? I don’t know, 
unless it takes hold of the Hidden Poison that 

) makes all Humor. 
VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA, Sept. 9, 1891. 

Donald Kennedy — Dear Sir: 1 will state my case 

to you: About nine years ago | was paralyzed in 
my left side, and the best doctors gave me no 
relief for two years, and I was advised to try your 
Discovery, which did its duty, and in a few 
months I was restored to health. About four years 
ago I became blind in my left eye by a spotted cat- 
aract. Last March I was taken with La Grippe, 
| and was confined to my bed for three months. At 
the end of that time, as in the start, then it struck 
me that your Discovery was the thing for me; 
so I got a bottle, and before it was half gone I was 
| able to go to my work in the mines. Now in re- 


| gard to my eyes, as I lost my left eye, and about! write for a copy of our finely illustrated book on 
six months ago my right eye became affected with 


black spots over the sight as did the left eye SENSIBLE DRESSING 


perme some twenty of them — but since I have Which contains a list of merchants who sell the Equi 
been using your Discovery they all left my right | poise Waist. If they are not sold in your city, you can 
eye but one; and, thank God, the bright light of order from us by mail without extra expense. 
heaven is once more making its appearance inmy GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 BEDFORD STREET, BosToN. 
left eye. 1 am wonderfully astonished at it, and 
thank God and your Medical Discovery. 

Yours truly, HANK WHITE. 


x \ \ heal 1 The Superior 
MEDICINE 


for all forms of 
blood disease, 


AYER’S | 
_Sarsaparilla 





} Wittoetiaen 


DOUBLE THE WEAR OF ANY CORSET. 








High in quality 
Reasonable prices and terms, both wholesale and re- 


Beautiful designs and finish. 
tail. You will do wisely to find out about these goods 


before buying others. Catalogues free. Address the health 
GEO, P. BENT, w»wuracrurer, CHICAGO, U.S. A. restorer, and health 


JT SOES ALL OVER THE WORLD. maintainer. 
WHAT? —22e Cures Others 


| ‘will cure you. 












RGANS. 


Over 60,000 sold dur- 
jing the last 20 years. 





5pELY MAN Co , 


Co "THE LORING & BLAKE « 
DETROIT, MICH. * i wouteeba thas 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.15 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pene. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
fhe publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Com jon does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Pestal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals, — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ie, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


CARE IN LITTLE THINGS. 


It would be a great point gained if the fact were 
generally recognized that disease is mainly due to 
transgression; that health is the normal condition; 
that sickness is of God only as He has so arranged 
things that penalty follows disobedience, whether 
moral or physical. 

A child is allowed to go to school in bad weather 
with its feet not duly protected, and to sit with wet 
and chilled feet through the session. It is not to 
be looked on as of God that such a child either 
sickens and dies, or grows up to be a life-long 
invalid. 

A growing girl, when the weather threatens 
rain, is permitted to hasten off to school without 
waterproof or umbrella, at the risk of having to 
sit through the session with a wet dress about her 
ankles. Every mother should not only see to it 
that her child is properly protected against ex- 
posure, but should carefully train her to look out 
for herself in this respect. 

The special need of sleep by growing children 
is not sufficiently appreciated. Such special need 
is involved in the very fact of growth; but the 
growing period is also the period of school life, 
with its worry and fret, its mental pressure and 
multitudinous excitements. 

Under such conditions more hours of sleep are 
necessary because much of the sleep is not pro- 
found. The brain is like the ocean, tossing after 
the storm is over. 

There is nothing like sleep to restore a tired 
brain, and nothing like the lack of it to expose it 
toharm. A child should be allowed to waken of 
itself; it is sure to do so when it has had sleep 
enough. To this end it should always retire early. 

Another thing important to be looked after, 
especially in the case of growing schoolgirls, is 
the matter of food. For boys and the younger 
girls open-air sports may generally be trusted to 
insure self-regulating appetites; but girls after 
the ages say of twelve or thirteen, from less 
active out-door life, insufficient sleep, and from 
the pressure of their studies, are apt to have little 
or no appetite in the morning. 

The growth and the special development of the 
young girl involve a special demand for food. 
Moreover, the brain is not only growing, but is 
being specially worked, and must be correspond- 
ingly nourished, if it is to retain its vigor. The 
girl must not be allowed to go off to the exhausting 
work of the day with a stomach half or wholly 
empty. Harm is sure to come of it, particularly 
to the brain. 

The resulting fretfulness is a sure sign that the 
brain is being affected. Especially must she not 
be allowed to depend upon the stimulus of coffee. 
The consequences will inevitably be disastrous. 
The mother should insist on her eating, and, if 
possible, should provide food that will provoke 
the appetite—say a piece of broiled steak. 
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PET NAMES. 


The terms employed by the people of one nation 
as the choicest phrases in their vocabulary of 
endearment are often employed for quite the 
opposite purpose by other peoples. One of the 
most familiar and most coveted phrases of endear- 
ment among the French, for instance, is “my little 
pig;” and “my little puppy-dog” is also much 
appreciated, 

When a French husband calls his wife ‘a cat,” 
she does not fly into a passion of resentment, as an 
English-speaking wife might do under the same 
circumstance, but takes it as a gentle compliment. 

On the other hand, if he were to call her a 
“duck,” as the American husband might his wife, 
she would be very much offended. 

Not long ago, in Germany, letters written by the 
late Count von Moltke to his betrothed were 
published. In these the great soldier frequently 
vailed the lady ‘‘my little kernel of coffee.” 

This strikes one as a very queer pet name, and 





| *moppet.” 


| money. 


has suggested to a cynical authority that, in view 
of the writer’s character and profession, “my little 
grain of powder” or “my little lump of lead” 
would have been more appropriate. 

In England “moppet” and “mopsey” are favorite | 
terms of endearment for little girls and sweet- 
hearts. Both of these words signified, originally, 
a kind of cloth or rag. The name was first given 
to a rag doll, and eventually came to be applied | 
flatteringly to the little girl who owned the 





A person’s individual likings and occupation 
frequently supply him with terms of endearment. 
A farmer sometimes calls his little girl his ‘‘colt,” 
and a well-known fisherman, to whom the creatures 
of the brook were as the apple of his eye, used to 
begin his letters to his wife, when he was on his 
fishing expeditions, with the words, “My dear 
little speckled trout!” 7 


FAITHFUL IN ALL. 


The late Doctor Thomas Hill gives in the 
Independent a sketch of “Tom,” a faithful Irish 
servant, who seldom failed in being “true to his 
lights.”” His nice sense of honor is illustrated by 
a business transaction which Doctor Hill thus 
describes: 


During an absence of a year, I left a favorite 
cousin, Miss C——, in charge of the place and 
family. In the summer, she asked Tom if he could 
not find some one who would cut and carry away 
the grass, selling or using it in payment for the 
labor involved. 

Tom undertook the work with a friend, and some 
days after the grass had been taken away, went to 
Miss C—, and handed her three dollars. 

“What is this for?” asked she. 

“For the grass, ma’am.” 

“But I told you you could have it for the cutting.” 

“Yes, ma’am, but when we got the hay made, we 
found there was more of it than we thought. It is 
worth three dollars more than our work.’ 

“But, Tom, you may have those three dollars. I 
made the bargain, and I will stand by it.” 

“Naw, naw, Miss C—. That wouldn’t be right 
toward him that’s away.” 

“Yes, it would,” said the lady, “for he gave me 
full authority to act for him. My bargain is his 
bargain.” 

But Tom could not be induced to touch the 
He only shook his head and walked away, 
saying, “Naw, naw! That wouldn’t be right toward 
him that’s away!” 


WELL THROWN. 


On a day in January, thirty-two years ago, the 
people of Madison Village, Maine, were fighting 
fire. The west wind blew a hurricane; the tavern 
and an adjoining dwelling-house had already 
burned to the ground, and the entire village was 
threatened. The Congregational church stood in 
direct line with the fire, but the wide village green 
might save it. 


Hundreds of anxious eyes were on the watch 
lest some spark or live cinder should fall upon its 
exposed roof and walls, which were kept drenched 
with water. A blazing cinder whirled high across 
the green, and a strong, sucking current of air 
carried it and held it ty a clapboard of the 
tall steeple; held it until the dry, pitch-filled strip 
of wood ignited, and a brisk smoke was rising on 
the steeple’s south face. 

A groan burst from the watching crowd. No 
ladder could reach the spot, and the loved church 
must burn. 

A red tongue of flame shot out from the black- 
ened hole that the live cinder had charred, then— 
whiz went a flying snowball up from the crowd, a 
single, big, moist snowball, that snuffed out that 
blaze as one snuffs out a candle. 

Warren Bacon with his good right left hand had 
— shaped and thrown the snowball, and the 
church was saved. 

The building still stands, and the pierced clap- 
boards on the south side of the steeple still show 
where the blazing cinder and then the flying 
snowball struck. 


DIFFICULT FEAT. 


In the old days in western Pennsylvania, when 
the people had little money to pay for teachers, 
and could spare their boys but little time from the 
work of the field, school “kept” almost incessantly 
during the few weeks when it was in session, with 
no Saturday holidays and very brief recesses. 


At one little schoolhouse among the mountains 
an old-fashioned Irish schoolmaster was once 
ee who kept his boys grinding steadily at | 
their tasks, but gave them permission to nibble 
from their lunch-baskets sometimes as they worked. | 

One day, while the master was instructing a class | 
in the rule of three, he noticed that one of his 
pupils was paying more attention to a piece of 
apple-pie than to the lesson. 

“Arrah, there!” said the master; “Jack Bales, 
be listenin’ to the lisson, will ye!” 

“I’m listening, sir,” said the boy. 

‘Listenin’, is it!” exclaimed the master; “then 
it’s listenin’ wid one ear ye are, an’ atin’ poi wid 
the other!” 





WHY THEY BURNED ROME. 


History is all the time having new readings, and 
some of the best of them come from the mouths of 
children. 


“When Rome was burning, the Emperor Nero 
was playing a fiddle,” so the teacher told Robbie. 
And this was what Robbie told his mother that 
evening: 

“The Emperor Nero was playing a fiddle, so 
they burned Rome.” 


’TWAS EVER THUS. 


The most popular animal in the world is prob- 
ably not the horse nor the dog, but the scapegoat. 


“What's the matter, Mary?” 

“Somefin awful’s happened, mamma!” 

“Well, my dear, what is it?” 

“My d—doll—baby got away from me, and 
bwoked a plate out in the pantwy.” — Harper’s 

Young People. 





HIS ACCIDENT. | 


A German nobleman, while visitiyg England, | 
was invited to join in a fox-hunt. He accepted | 
and met with a slight accident, which he thus | 
described: 

“I mount upon de horse; he gallop avay ver vell. 
We arrive at, what you call?—Oh! a fence. De 
horse go up, and den, and den—I do not remain!” 


IT is not true that a horse has six legs, although 
he has fore legs in front and two behind. 


“Brown’s Household Panacea” will be found | FRUIT TREES 


invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving 
pain, and healing cuts and bruises. 25 cts. a bottle. [ Adv. 








<x) The Chemical Diamond Wick. 


Indestructible— Emits no Smoke — 
Jonsumes less Oil—Gives_a Softer 
ight—Brighter than Gas—No Trim- 
ming—Does no ak the Chimney. 
For Oil Stoves it is of inestimable value. 
AGENTS WANTED. SEND for CIRCULARS. 


THE CHEMICAL DIAMOND WICK CO., LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
Send 10c. and I will mail to 
you 2 Tuberose Bulbs— 
(1 new vari 
ange flow’d bs 
i xalis, For 25c. t 
| a i i, 
new var., ang i. 
5 Bulbs in two new varieties, Summer Oxalis. 
Zep ve. 18 . Bulbs. Double Pearl Tuberose, 
n ew 
Seige aryl, Speeds ele forbs are 


$ 8 2c. 
CHAS. T. STAL R, Avondale, Chester Co., Pa 
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. 
Did you ever wash cut glass? It is full of narrow grooves and deep 


furrows. 


At one-half agents’ price. 
All who are interested in 
fruits or flowers can 


GRAPE VINES Suits or flower paper 
BERRY PLANTS 2 thelr culture tree 
ROSE BUSHES, etc., Nosseny, 0°. 
~ LOVELY NEW VARIEGATED TUBEROSE 


the leaves of this grand variety are 
bordered with creamy white; flow- 
ers very large and of exquisite fra- 
grance. Bulbs continue to grow 
bloom year after year. It 
makes a most magnificent plant. It 
blooms several weeks earlier than 
the other sorts, which greatly adds 
to its value. For only 25c. we will 
send by mail, postpaid, all of the 
following: 1 bulb of the Love'y 
New Variegated Tuberose: 1 bulb 
of the Excelsior Pearl Tuberose; 
1 bulb New Seedling Gladioli; 2 
bulbs Oxalis free bloomers: 1 pkt. 
Pulier’s Perfection Pansy seed ; 1 pkt. Snow Queen Pansy pure 
satin white; 1 pkt. Fuller’s Perfection Balsam; 1 pkt. Floral 
Park Giant Phlox; 1 pkt. Lovely Margaret Carnation. ‘These 
rare bulbs and seeds w ll all flower this season and we send 
them for only 25c. Order ot once. Catalogue sent free. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park.N.Y. 
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They are clear, brilliant and rainbow-hued. Use ordinary 
soap and at once the glass becomes dull and cloudy. 


The resin in the 


soap leaves a thin, semi-transparent tarnish on the surface. 

Now wash with Ivory Soap (which contains no resin) using a soft 
brush and tepid water. You will be amazed at the result. The brilliancy 
of the glass seems intensified. The prismatic colors are now almost 


dazzling. 


Ivory Soap makes all this difference. 


CopyRiGuT 1890, py Tue Procter & GamBLe Co, 


-HEYWOOD’S 











FOOT 


is rapidly gaining a 





National Reputation. 


So are his Shoes 


Because they 
FEEL FIRST RATE, 


LOOK FIRST RATE, 
WEAR FIRST RATE. 











Ask your 
Dealer 
for 


Hey wood 


Shoes. 


BOOK FREE. On receipt of the name of your shoe-deale:, we will send 
interesting book containing useful information about the care of shoes. 









CAUTION.—Look out for 
this Trade-Mark on the bot 
tom of every Shoe: 





ou an 
uch is 


found in this book which is not generally known to the public. 


HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











“We are advertised by our loving friends.” 








Pinas for our Public Schools. 


In 1888 The Youth’s Companion in- 
augurated the general Public School Flag 
movement. 

To-day this patriotic custom has be- 





This Certificate 
entitles the holder to a 


SHARE come National. We have helped thou- 

in the patriotic influences sands of schools to raise the money for 
flags. We are willing to help any school 

of the that wishes our assistance. How? Any 


SCHOOL FLAC. 


school requesting it will receive from us 
FREE, 100 School Flag Certificates. 
The children easily collect 10 cts. each 
Get your flag and thus be ready to participate in the 











upon these Certificates. 


Grand National Public School Celebration 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


to be held October 12, 1892, 
America’s 4ooth Birthday. 





CIVE THE BABY 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


if you wish your infant to be well 
nourished, healthy, bright and active, 
and to grow up happy, robust and 
vigorous. 





The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, 
Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, 
and the Aged, is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 





Our Book for the instruction of 
mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 
upon request. 








RUSSELL SAGE, the well-known 
financier, writes: 
“506 FirraH AVENUE, 
. New York City, Dec. 20, 1890. 
“For the last twenty years I have been 
using ALtcock’s Porous PLasrers. They 
have repeatedly cured me of rheumatic pains, 
and pains in my side and back, and, when- 
ever I have a cold, one on my chest and 
one on my back speedily relieve me. My 
family are never without them.” 


i atsiatlhe 
Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepre- 


sentation. Ask for Allcock’s, and let no solicitation or 
explanation induce you to accept a substitute. 














A Can of Conscience. 


We make soup and sell it. We make 
it with such scrupulous care that each can 
practically becomes a can of conscience. 

We use the best of everything; our 
cooks are known the world over, and as 
for cleanliness, our factory is a marvel 
to our numerous and welcome visitors. 

Conscience is what’s lacking in the 
piratical article which some dealers try 
to substitute for our soups. Don't be 
deceived but insist on having the Franco- 
American brand. 


Fifteen minutes and the soup is ready to serve. 
A sample can of any of the following varieties sent on receipt of 14 cents postage. 
Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé. Purée of Game, Mulligatawny. Mock Turtle, Ox-Tail, 


Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable. 
Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 


The Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 


WHAT CAN CUTICURA DO 


Everything that is cleansing, purifying, and beautifying for the Skin, Scalp, 
{ and Hair of Infants and Children, the Cuticura Remedies will do. They 
instantly relieve and speedily cure the most agonizing 
of Itching and Burning Eczemas, and other painful 
and disfiguring Skin and Scalp Diseases, cleanse the 
Scalp of scales and crusts, and restore the Hair. Abso- 
lutely pure and agreeable to the most sensitive, these 
great skin cures, blood purifiers, and humor remedies 
may be used in the treatment of every humor and dis- 
ease, from a simple baby rash to the worst case of 
inherited scrofula. Parents, think of this. Save your children years of mental, as 
well as physical, suffering, by reason of personal disfigurement added to bodily torture. 
































Cuticura Remeptgs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuti- 
cura Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Peautifier, 2sc.; Cuticura RESOLVENT, the greatest 
of Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $t. Prepared by Potter DruG AND CHEMICAL CoRPORA- 
TI0N, Boston. ‘“ All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair” mailed free. 


use that greatest of Skin Puri- 
For Baby’ Ss Skin, Scalp, and H air fiers and Beautifiers, as well 
as purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps, the celebrated Cuticura Soap. The only 
preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores, the cause of facial and baby blemishes, red, 
rough hands, and dry, thin, and falling hair. Sale greater than the sales of all other skin soaps. 























: 7 =e Will Not 
pam: - EVER READY DRESS STAY a 





See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay. 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware of ‘Imitations. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 


EDW. W. FISCHER, 


BOSTON, MASS. Chicago. 








is not hard—if one has the 
best of everything to help 
him. First come seeds,—not 
merely seeds that grow, but 
, that raise something worth 
—— growing. You want seeds 
‘-—— of tested kinds and proved 


value. 
Our ‘“‘Money Grower’s Manual’’ leaves all others out. The cream of all varie- 
ties, selected for those who plant for business. FREE, provided you send 
two 2c. stamps for postage, and mention The Youth’s Companion. 





| JOHNSON & STOKES, 217 aud 219 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 














You Can Get a New 


and Save 


PIANO, Money 


Serre We can prove this to you if you will 
i — ? write to us for our new Piano Cata- 
logue. The fest in existence. 

IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 
We send it free to any address. It 
fully explains our plan of 

EASY PAYMENTS. 

WRITE TO-DAY, DON’T DELAY. 


Mention this Paper. 






Pianos and cunt delivered FREE on test 
trial no matter where you live. 


CORNISH & CO.,, (cnditetinnie.) “Wow Jerseys’ 























Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 





NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS. 


“ANOVELTY THE NEW ~~ 
oe EXTRA 


The finest Tomato for general use ever in- 
troduced. Fruitisa most beautiful scarlet 
color and very solid. The plant isan enor- 
pons a and so Gyengt atit uires 

rteven when laden with its de- 
licious. ruit. is extra early, fine 
flavor, and met it variety for farmers and 
market gardene' 
We can Per bse. itl byt _ a packet only only. 


FREE. FREE. FREE. 


ery person sending = 25c in silver 
m+ J etof the Famous Dwarf Tree 
Tomato and mentioning y this paper and 


number Fad offer will receive a coupon 
which will entitle them to 75 cents worth 
of flower or vegetable s free at our 
catalogue prices, and postage paid to desti- 
nation, on return of coupon to us. 


0,000 Given Amay 


in cash and valuable premiums to our +a 
trons thisseason. Every person hasa chan 
to obtain one or more premiums, 


OUR CATALOGUE “as 


ot! Is the paces complete ever ~ ge 
plates. it will Tell you allabout the ae NO STA ) see FO cul 
Don’t fail to take advantage of this offer 


feiss sisisien TOS aa en DDT a i 


A Oi PAULMINN, 
MANSFIELD TREE TOMATO GIVEN AWAY | 


To every person sending us 25c. for a go of the Early 

Tree Tomato, and naming paper, we will give FREE a packet 

of the Mansfield Tree Tomato, which is being © sold by other firms at 25c. per packet. 
This is in addition to the coupon. MAY & OO., St. Paul, Minn. 
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FACTS ABOUT A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 


A few years ago John Lewis Childs, of Floral Park, 
N. Y., commenced the Seed and Florist business. The 
extent of the circulation of his first Catalogue, an 
eight-page circular, was 500 copies. To-day his custom- 
ers are found in every nook and corner of the globe, and 
his business has grown to an extent which is really 
amazing. No better evidence can be found of the results 
attained through following strict business principles 
and dealing liberally with customers ; for, judging from 
the letters received by the establishment, the method 
has been to send more for the money than was prom 
ised, believing that a well-pleased customer is a perma 
nent one. The edition of his Catalogue this year not 
only excels all previous ones issued by him, but seems 
to surpass anything ever sent out by any Seedsman or 
Florist. It contains 152 pages, hundreds of expensive 
wood-cuts, and seven large, colored plates, in which the 
lithographer seems to have rivalled the painter. The 
pages are beautifully printed in bronze-blue, and the 
whole is enclosed in most elegant and artistic lithograph 
covers. The cost of this year’s issue of 400,000 copies is 
in itself a fortune. To make this number requires 140 
tons of fine paper, worth, when printed, $35,000; covers 
and colored plates cost $24,000; engravings, $5,000, and 
the postage for mailing them (5 cts. per copy) $20,000; 
making a total of $84,000, while the expense of address 
ing and mailing 3,500 largest size mail-sacks full cannot 
be a smallitem. This is only a factor in the magnitude 
of his whole business. 

The flower gardens at Floral Park, where his seeds 
and bulbs are grown, cover an area of over 150 acres, 
beautifully laid out, and bordering for a mile on the 
Long Island Railroad. The display of flowers here 
tempts people to go hundreds of miles to see. His stock 
of Gladiolus alone covers 5) acres thickly planted, and 
when in bloom, this sea of color makes an impression 
forgotten. His greenhouses are in three 
large blocks and cover several acres of ground. They 
are devoted entirely to the production of rare and new 
plants, which are sent out by the million. The other 
buildings in connection with his business are about 2 in 
number, including two large seed stores. One of these 
is a fine, fire-proof structure, of brick and iron, which is 
as beautiful as it is imposing. 

A special feature of his business is a complete system 
of mailing plants, bulbs and seeds to all parts of the 
country in perfect condition. Most of his business is 
done through the mails, and it is not unusual for him to 
receive from 6,000 to 8,000 letters in a day and ship several 
tons of mail matter—in fact, he sends out an average of 
over two tons of mail every working-day in the year. 

Connected with his business is a large printing estab- 
lishment, which is devoted principally to printing and 
binding his monthly Magazine, The Mayflower. This 
is an interesting and instructive publication, devoted to 
flowers and gardening. It is printed and illustrated in 
the best manner and contains each month a beautiful 
large, colored plate of some new flower, plant or fruit. 
It is considered the best publication of its kind and goes 
all over the world, having nearly 300,000 subscribers. 
Among its list of contributors are Henry M. Stanley, 
Major Jephson, Louis Boehmer, gardener to the Emperor 
of Japan ; Der A. Wing of China, collector and explorer ; 
Duchess Lindhurst, of Italy ; Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, 
and scores of other distinguished people in all parts of 
the world. Each subscriber gets free a premium of 5 
packets of seed and 5 splendid flowering bulbs, quite a 
little flower garden in itself. 

During the past ten years Mr. Childs has introduced 
many of the finest novelties in Seeds, Plants and Fruits ; 
among them is the Japanese Wineberry, which has 
proved itself to be one of the most important and 
striking fruit noveities of this generation. Scarcely less 
distinctive in worth are the Cosmos, the Weeping or 
Filifera Palm, and the famous Manettia Vine, the love 
liest of flowering vines. This year his most important 
introduction is the Mexican Primrose, a plant whose 
delicate beauty, free-blooming qualities and ease of 
culture at once insure its popularity. 

Such a successful business as he has built up can be 
gained only by the most meritorious business methods. 
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Mexican Primrose. 


The Charming 
Mexican Primrose. 


It has been eighteen years since we made the introduction of rare, new plants a 
specialty, during which time we have brought out many of the rarest and most 
popular gems which are in cultivation to-day; but it is our good fortune to have to 
present this year the finest flowering plant we have ever introduced into general 
cultivation. As a plant for everybody which will thrive in shade or sun, wet or dry, 
rich or poor soil, and with neglect, either as a garden plant for the summer or a 
pot plant for constant blooming during the entire year, and for chaste beauty and 
superb loveliness, the Mexican Primrose excels all other plants we have. It is a 
plant for every window and every garden, always in bloom both summer and winter, 
and in rich beauty and true loveliness surpassing all its surroundings. 

Itis strictly a perpetual bloomer, as it is in flower at all times of the year, a good specimen showing 
always from ten to thirty large saucer-shaped blossoms, about three inches across, of a beautiful, 
bright, clear pink color, veined with scarlet and witha white centre. The superb color, combined with 
airy grace and beautiful! form, goes to make a flower which is in beauty perfection itself. Each 
blossom: keeps perfect many days before fading, and when it drops, others are out to take its place, 
and this succession of beauty is continued from one year’s end to another. The plant is a free grower, 
succeeding in any soil or situation. Asa window plant it combines great hardiness and ease of culture 
with unsurpassed beauty and delicate loveliness, and is truly a plant which has no superior. In the 
open ground it grows freely and blooms profusely all summer, and, in fact, until winter is upon it. 
Early frosts do not injure it, and it blooms on until frozen solid or covered with snow. It is a plant 
whose merits of hardiness, ease of culture, perpetual freedom of bloom, and unsurpassed beauty, both 
in color and habit, are offset by no faults whatever. It is the one most desirable new plant for the 
whole world. FINE PLANTS, ALL READY to BLOOM, by MAIL POST-PAID, GUARANTEED 
to Arrive in Good Condition, 40 cts. each, 3 for #1, 7 for $2. Those ordering three or more 
plants may have a Manettia Vine free by asking for it. 


THE TRUE MANETTIA VINE The most magnificent flowering vine in cultivation, and 

is loaded with brilliant flowers every day in the year. 
The fame of its marvellous beauty is world-wide. Fine plants ALREADY BUDDED AND BLOOM- 
ING, 25 cents each, 3 for 50 cents. 


NEW PEACOCK PANSY A Pansy of superb and varied color, showing the glorious and 
* luminous bronze-blue seen only in peacock feathers. It is the 
finest colored strain of pansy ever seen. SEED PER PACKET, 25 CENTS. 


SPECIAL OFFER For 60 cts. we will send by mail one plant each of Mexican Primrose, 


Manettia Vine and pk’t Peacock Pansy. Two of each for $1. 


Also the Following Extra Choice Collections by Mail Post-paid: 








12 Extra choice mixed Gladiolus, flowering bulbs . 25c. | 5 Grand Lilies, 5 sorts named, including Auratum ‘We. 
6 New Double Pearl Tuber 3, flowering bulbs . . %c.| 5 Grand Cacti, different sorts named . . - We. 
5 Rare Chrysanthemums, 5sortsnamed . .. . . We.| 3 Different rare new perpetual blooming plants . - We. 





4 Lovely Tea Roses, white, pink, yellow and scarlet We. 


A GREAT OFFER For only $3.00 we will send post-paid all the collections, Primrose, 
* Manettia and Pansy offered above. Order at once, as these offers may 


Plants mailed at any time secure from frost. 


6 Pkts. each rare new Flower, and Vegetable seeds 5Oc. 


not appear again. 
OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE (A superb work of art in bronze 

FLOWER and VEGETABLE 
BULBS, PLANTS and RARE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete ever issued. 
hundreds of Elegant Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Covers and 7 beautiful large Colored Plates. 
We offer the finest standard varieties and novelties in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 
of all kinds, and rare new Fruits. Also the greatest collection of rare Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, New 
Aquatic Plants, ete. Don’t miss the Great Japanese Wineberry, Allsummer Raspberry, Water 
Hyacinth, Trailing Queen Fuchsia, Dwarf Orange, Mosquito Catcher Plant, Picture Rock Tomato, 
Stanley Potato, and hundreds of other Grand Novelties. THIS MAGNIFICENT CATALOGUE 
WILL BE NT FREE TO ALL WHO ORDER THE MEXICAN PRIMROSE OR ANYTHING 
HERE OFFERED. Or for only 20 cts. we will send CATALOGUE, Sample Copy of the 
MAYFLOWER and a packet of PEACOCK PANSY SEED. We want agents in every town to take 
subseribers for our beautiful Monthly Horticultural Paper, THE MAYFLOWER, 50c. per year. 
Large Colored Plate with every number. Liberal premiums. Sample copy free. Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, 


These offers will not appear again. 


blue) of 
SEEDS, 
152 pages, 
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Announcement for 1892. 


THE MAYFLOWER beve “tinceratea 

Page Illustrated 
Monthly Publication, devoted to Flowers and Gar- 
dening in all its branches. All who love or cultivate 
flowers, fruits or vegetables, should have it. Each 
copy is bound in a neat cover, and with an ELEGANT 
COLORED PLATE of some new flower, plant or 
fruit. Each issue contains about fifty interesting 
articles on flowers and gardening, many of which are 
from the most noted writers and travellers the world 
over. Each subscriber gets, free of charge, an ele- 
gant premium of FIVE SUPERB FLOWERING 
BULBS AND FIVE PACKETS OF CHOICE 
SEED. 

Subscription Price: 

35 cents per 
in Clubs of § or more. 


Together with the following premium of 5 aplendid 
flowering bulbs, and 5 packets choice seeds; free by 
mail to every subscriber. 

1 packet Japan Wineberry, the finest of all fruits. 

1 packet Childs’ Star Phloxes, beautiful mixed 
colors. New and superb. 

1 packet Childs’ Prize Verbena, Mixed, best in 
the world. 

1 packet Pansy, Giant Excelsior, Mixed colors, 
largest and finest in cultivation. 

1 packet Picture Rock Tomato, a great novelty. 

1 Bulb Excelsior Pear! Tuberose, fine flowering 
bulb. 

1 Bulb Zephyr Flower, lovely free bloomer. 

3 Bulbs Named Gladiolus, different colors, which 
we shall select from an immense stock of finest 
named sorts. 

Among our 100 or more contributors, whose articles 
are constantly appearing, are 
HENRY M. — and MAJOR JEPHSON, 

of African fam 

DUCHESS LINDHURST, of Italy. 

LOUIS BOEHMER, of Japan, late gardener to the 
Mikado. 

B. CARAPANO, South America. 

DER A. WING, of China, Explorer and Collector. 

ABRAM DIXON, Esgq., of England. 

B. SPECK fog A. M., Ph. D. 

. lamaica, West Indies. 

, Asia Minor. 

P. LANCASTER, of India. 

CHAS. CLOWE, Central Africa. 

Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mr. S. M. ROBBINS, New Zealand. 

Mr. S. L. GOLDMAN, of Japan. 

Mr. WM. FALCONER, gardener 
Dana, Esq. 

EBEN E. REXFORD, etc., etc. 

Our articles during 1892 will be particularly interesting 
and instructive. Any one who has a love for Flowers 
and Gardening should not be without The Mayflower. 

Mr. B. P. BAILE, of Brisbane, Australia, writes: I 
must express the greet pleasure and profit I have de 
rived _ reading The Mayflower. 1 subscribe to many 
horticultural journals, both colonial and English, among 
them the “Garden,” but I must say, yours is the liveliest 
paper I ever read, full of practic ‘al reality from begin 
ning to end, and written in such simple language, and so 
free from technicalities, as to be understood by the 


veriest amateur. 
For only 30 cents (or 35 cents in clubs) 
Summary. you get this charming paper for 12 
months with 12 large Colored Plates, one with eac _ 
paper, and a premium of 5 magnificent bulbs and 
packets of seed. Each paper contains over 5) articles, or 
about 600 for the year. Is not this cheap enough ? 
Special Club Premiums are 
Club Premiums. offered to those who will 
get up clubs. Everybody subscribes as soon as a copy 
s shown them. One lady made over $200.00 in a very 
| ad days. Others have made from $5 to $25 per day. 
For full particulars regarding Club Premiums see our 
January number, page 10, or our Seed C atalogue. Sub 
— now so as to commence with the New Year and 


50 cents per year; or year 


to Chas. A. 


Address, 


New Volume. 


Queens Co., N. Y. 


Order now and mention The Youth’s Companion. 











